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YH With this issue of HARPER'S WEEKLY 
our readers will receive the sixth Number of 
HarPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, containing another 
installment of GORGE MAaCDONALD’s story, 
with an illustration by FREDERICKS, and other 
interesting stories, pictures, etc., for young readers. 

The seventh issue of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be sent out with the next Number of Uar- 
vER’s WEEKLY, 





THE MESSAGE. 


HE President’s Message has now been 
fully discussed, and it is not surprising 
that it is generally approved, for it is a 
frank and positive expression of opinion 
upon public questions, and it appeals strong- 
ly to the good sense and intelligence of the 
country. It was reported from Washington 
that some Republicans thought his plain- 
speaking “ indiscreet ;” and it is not strange 
that a Message which attempts to make no 
factitious capital of the Southern question, 
which recommends suspension of silver 
coinage; the withdrawal of redeemed green- 
backs and the revocation of their legal-tend- 
er quality, and which urges the energetic 
prosecution of a real reform in the civil serv- 
ice, should be very distasteful to statesmen 
whose politics consist in sectional animosi- 
ty. The financial views of the Message are 
admirable, and as the principles are clear, 
their statement is singularly simple. The 
warmest bimetallist does not deny that a 
cheaper metal would inevitably drive a 
dearer out of circulation, so that there would 
be a monometallic currency only. Those 
who desire a mixed currency of gold and 
silver which shall be of equivalent value, 
dollar for dollar, will see that with every 
fresh monthly coinage of two millions of 
silver dollars such a currency becomes more 
impracticable. So with the issue of legal- 
tender paper money, based wholly upon the 
credit and authority of the government. 
The President holds that, except in extreme 
emergency, this is totally without warrant 
in the Constitution, and that our duty and 
policy are evident, The withdrawal of 
such paper is a necessary step toward a safe 
and stable currency. 
Under our system of party government 
the principles announced in a President’s 
message should be regarded as the princi- 
ples of the party that elected him, and the 
policy recommended as the policy of the 
party. Amessage treats of prominent ques- 
tions, and the party is in power because of 
the public approval of the party’s position 
upon those questions. The views of a mes- 
sage are not to be regarded, therefore, as the 
individual] opinions of the President, who is 
the elected representative of party views, 
but, unless generally disclaimed by the lead- 
ers, they should be held to indicate the pur- 
pose of the party. No question is more im- 
mediately pressing than that of the currency 
and the finances in general; and if the posi- 
tion of the party of the Administration is 
not to be found in the message of the Ex- 
ecutive, where shall it be found? The si- 
lence and evasion of party leaders upon this 
subject will only confirm the suspicion that 
the party has no principles upon a vital 
question, which is not a promising way to 
commend it to the confidence of the coun- 
try. The President has indicated more than 
once the wise course for the Republican 
party to adopt in order to escape the dry- 
rot which besets all parties that have been 
long in power. He and his clean adminis- 
tration, with all the sharp criticism which 
has been levelled at it, have a strong hold 
of the publie confidence, and undoubtedly 
the real desire of the country is that the 
present tendency of affairs shall not be dis- 
turbed. That tendency, financially, is to a 
steady currency, and it can be képt steady 
only in the manner indicated in the Message. 
When the renewal of business on this side 
of the sea, and the great drain of gold from 
Europe, have stimulated prices, and the cur- 
rent begins to set back toward Europe, a 
test which is plainly foreseen will be ap- 
plied to our financial situation, and evil re- 
sults can be avoided only by the application 
of equally clear principles. When the Re- 
publican party asks next year again to be 
intrusted with power, will it be content to 
rest its argument upon the assertion that it 
is no worse than the Democratic party? - If 
upon great questions neither party has any 
principle or position, the voters will vote as 
usual. But it is dangerous for a party to 
have no other policy than that of maintain- 
ing the statu quo, because it is at the mercy 
of a new party with a purpose, or of an old 
party with courage. 
There has been no message for a long 
time which is so acceptable to those Re- 
publicaus who hold that their party is real- 





ly the party of sound financial principle, 
of sectional moderation, and of reform. 
Those opponents who insist upon confound- 
ing Republicanism with “Belknapery and 
Babcockery, Whiskey Rings and Washing- 
ton jobs,” are bound to reflect that while 
every dominant party must be held respon- 
sible for many offenses, yet that this Ad- 
ministration, and the Republican opinion 
and character which sustain it, are the 
earnest of a hopeful and progressive vital- 
ity in the party, which the Democratic par- 
ty does not afford. There is nothing in the 
Message which the soundest and most cou- 
rageous Republicans will not approve, and 
we do not see that there is anything to 
which intelligent and patriotic Democrats 
could demur. Is not that fact suggestive 
of the situation? Does it not show that 
timidity is not the true Republican policy ? 
The remarks in the Message upon reform of 
the civil service we consider elsewhere. 





THE PROGRESS OF REFORM. 


THE President devotes a large space in 
the Message to the question of reform in the 
civil service, but it is not larger than should 
be devoted to a question which he has al- 
ways declared to be of paramount impor- 
tance. Its importance, also, is recognized 
not only by a great body of intelligent peo- 
ple, but it is emphatically declared by lead- 
ing journals. The New York Times has long 
been one of the ablest and most powerful 
advocates of reform ; and the New York Her- 
ald says of the President’s treatment of the 
question, “His position on this subject is 
so obviously right and wise that he can af- 
ford to disregard the obloquy of trading 
politicians, and keep alive the efforts which, 
if they do not succeed in his time, must ul- 
timately succeed if we are to save our free 
institutions.” The President begins the dis- 
cussion by alluding to the history, or report, 
of Mr. Eaton upon the English experience 
of reform—a history which we mentioned 
two weeks ago, and which will be issued 
immediately by the HaRPERS in book form. 
With great clearness and force and discrimi- 
nation the Message states the principles 
upon which the reform proceeds, and inci- 
dentally but conclusively disposes of the ob- 
jection that if the system be sound, it should 
include every officer in the service. It has 
been often said that it is grossly inconsist- 
ent with sound principles that a cabinet of- 
ficer should take an active part in politics, 
if Custom-house inspectors and Post-office 
clerks are prohibited. This misconception 
deserves a moment’s attention. 

There is an evident distinction between 
political and non-political officers of the 
government. The great mass of places are 
wholly non-political, and it is to these that 
the rules of appointment by proved merit 
apply. Obviously they can not apply to 
elective offices, nor to those of the cabinet, 
because these all represent political poli- 
cies and opinions. But the great multitude 
of subordinate officers have fixed adminis- 


trative duties, whatever policy prevails, or- 


‘whatever party is in power. They are im- 
mediately responsible to official superiors, 
whom it is their duty to obey. When a 
party is successful at the polls, its leaders 
are called to the administration of the gov- 
ernment upon principles which they have 
publicly maintained, and while in power 
and carrying out those principles they are 
at proper times the legitimate defenders of 
the principles and measures of their own Ad- 
ministration. Thus in England Lord Bra- 
CONSFIELD and the Marquis of Salisbury and 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, who are the pres- 
ent chiefs of administration, address the peo- 
ple everywhere in its explanation and de- 
fense. But the Collector of Liverpool and 
the Postmaster of Glasgow are not expected 
to do the same thing, because their positions 
are in no sense representative; they are 
posts of subordinate administration, and 
whatever the result at the polls, whether 
the party in power goes on or goes out, those 
officers remain. “I would no more permit,” 
said Mr. CALHOUN, in 1846—and no states- 
man in the country ever had stronger con- 
victions upon this subject—“I would no 
more permit the Chief Magistrate of a coun- 
try to displace those who are charged with 
mere ministerial offices, without cause, on 
party grounds, than I would permit him to 
divest them of their freeholds; the power to 
divest them of the one is calculated to make 
them as servile and dependent as the power 
to divest them of the other.” It was no vio- 
lation of sound principles that the Secretary 
of the Treasury should speak in Maine, or 
Ohio, or New York—although for other rea- 
sons it was manifestly improper in New York 
—but it was an absolute violation of such 
principles that he should formally authorize 
the Appraiser of the port of New York to take 
part in the canvass. The reason is that the 
appraisership is in no sense whatever a po- 
litical office, and the active participation of 
appraisers and collectors and postmasters 
in the management of politics necessarily 





confutes that idea, and baffles reform. If 
the patronage of appointment were taken 
absolutely from such officers, so that they 
could in no possible way exercise illicit in- 
fluence, the matter might be left to their 
good sense, for then they would be politic- 
ally precisely like other and unofficial citi- 
zens, and public opinion and a just sense of 
propriety would serve as adequate restraints. 

The President sketches the progress of 
opinion and of measures looking to reform 
by a system of appointments, not by person- 
al favor or political influence, but by the 
merit of applicants, determined by compet- 
itive examination. That is the key of re- 
form. Nothing but an honest competition 
under reasonable tests will abolish the evil 
system which corrupts politics, and degrades 
both the service and official character. This 
point is conceded by all intelligent and thor- 
ough students of the subject; and as both 
the practicability and efficiency of such a 
test are sharply denied, the President might 
have laid even much stronger emphasis upon 
the fact that they have both been conclu- 
sively demonstrated in the great public of- 
fices in New York. Since the adoption of 
the new system last April no appointment 
has been made in the Collector’s or Naval 
Office of the Custom-house, for instance, to 
which the rules apply, except in pursuance 
of their perfectly honest enforcement. Noth- 
ing is more untrue than that the rules are 
pretexts to cover favoritism. The President 
may therefore justly allege that the prac- 
ticability of appointment by tested merit 
instead of influence is no longer an open 
question. We need not repeat what we have 
recently said of Executive inconsistencies in 
prosecuting the reform. But no such incon- 
sistency can affect the cogency of the argu- 
ment in the Message, nor the actual results 
which have been accomplished. They re- 
main; and whether the next Administra- 
tion shall continue or abandon the excellent 
work, all that has been done and is now do- 
ing will not be lost. The great advance al- 
ready made is that the practicability of an 
incontestably sound principle has been con- 
clusively demonstrated, and the ultimate 
reform, however interrupted and thwarted, 
can not be bafiled. 





AN INSIDE VIEW OF “THE 
MACHINE.” 


THE recent letter of Mr. GEORGE BLIss 
upon the Republican District Associations 
in the city of New York is.very amusing 
reading. Impracticable and visionary peo- 
ple ‘have been told contemptuously for a 
long time that “organization” is indispen- 
sable, and that to complain of “a machine,” 
which merely means “ organization,” is child- 
ish folly, tending to bring in a régime of 
Southern brigadiers. But Mr. Buiss, who 
knows all about a machine, says that it does 
not mean organization, but fraud ; and ora- 
tors who, knowing nothing of practical pol- 
itics, have exhorted everybody to believe 
that “regularity” is good enough for an 
imperfect world, may profitably read Mr. 
B.Iss’s letter with a view of learning some- 
thing of subjects upon which they are more 
fluent than wise. They will learn from this 
letter precisely what the “organization” is 
which they extolso warmly. They will also 
see the absurdity of their advice to the vir- 
tuous to attend the primaries, and if they 
can not help things there, to submit, thank- 
ing God, with true Dogberry wisdom, that 
they are rid of a great deal of trouble. 
They will further comprehend how it is that 
a ring of professional politicians controls a 
great party, and how “regularity” means 
the will of the ring, and not the wishes or 
the policy of the party. 

Mr. BLIiss says nothing which has not been 
often said; but it has a peculiar zest from 
him, because he would probably despise 
nothing more than the imputation of being 
a“reformer.” Indeed, he remarks mysteri- 
ously at the end of his letter that he has but 
a single regret in writing it, and that is that 
his exposure of “the rottenness of the or- 
ganization” may encourage those with whom 
he has no sympathy, and those with whom 
he has no sympathy, we are afraid, are the 
reformers. His letter has the further value 
that his statements will be believed, and 
will not be supposed to be inventions of 
those who do not know. Mr. Buiss does 
know. A great many people know. But 
nobody of Mr. Buiss’s precise connection 
with local politics has made such painful 
allegations. A few facts will be serviceable 
to the Republican citizens of the State be- 
yond the city, who see the Convention sub- 
stantially controlled every year by the city 
delegation. It is well that such citizens 
should understand that the city delegation 
does not represent the Republican voters of 
the city, but is the tool of a few professional 
politicians. There are about 50,000 Repub- 
lican voters in the city, and there are twen- 
ty-four associations. Membership is essen- 
tial to voting for delegates to a Convention, 
and of the 50,000 voters, about 13,335 are 








the confusion and trickery that of the whole 
13,335 or more names, not 6000 should be 
there. There are ty of Democratic 
names upon the lists, and no Republican 


consent of the managers. These managers, 
although Mr. Buiss does not mention it, were 
until recently dependents of the Custom- 
house and the public offices, and the same 
ring still retains the control of the machine, 
“tiding over,” awaiting a restoration of the 
late régime. Elections in these associations 
are “conducted with conspicuous unfair- 
ness,” of which Mr. Buiss furnishes some 
amusing illustrations. It may have some- 
times surprised delegates to Conventions 
from the rest of the State that in the New 


| York city delegation there were so few of 


the many eminent Republicans of the city. 
The reason is that such delegates would not 
be tools of a ring, and they are therefore not 
chosen. 

Of the elections in these associations Mr. 
Biss says that the “henchmen” know “that 
they can commit all sorts of frauds, that to 
obtain complete proof of them is very diffi- 
cult, and that on an appeal to the Central 
Convention, or a Convention called under 
its auspices, the contest will be decided with 
an utter disregard of right that can only be 
equalled by a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that those who send obse- 
quious representatives to the Central Com- 
mittee and to Conventions have little to 
fear.” This is the familiar way in which 
the city delegation is elected; that delega- 
tion is large enough to control the Conven- 
tion, and its action is wholly directed by the 
managers. As a representation of the Re- 
publicans of the city of New York, there- 
fore, the delegation is simply ludicrous. 
Yet this system of fraud is the machine 
which the ignorant call “organization,” 
and the will of this machine constitutes 
“regularity.” As the Times has pointed 
out, the basis of the whole structure is pat- 
rovage. The “rounders” and “boys” and 
henchmen of every degree who man the pri- 
maries, and keep voters from the polls, and 
trade in tenement votes, and do all the 
dirty work which the managers do not care 
personally to do, have been hitherto sup- 
ported by the public money in the form of 
official salaries. They have been appointed 
to the public service for doing this kind of 
work. The Republicans borrowed the prac- 
tice from the Democrats. It is the Tam- 
many plan, which for fifty years has been 
held by machine politicians to be indis- 
pensable to party success—a view which has 
been entirely disproved by the experience 
of England. The moral is plain. The ma- 
chine will be broken up, and a legitimate 
organization made possible, only by abolish- 
ing patronage, or appointment by favor and 
influence. Mr. Buiss thinks that Mr. ArR- 
THUR can remedy the abuse, and drolly ap- 
peals to him to doit. Mr. Biiss’s sense of 
humor must be deeply gratified by his own 
appeal. It is not by the favor of a single 
Republican that the notorious abuses which 
Mr. Buiss’s letter depicts will be corrected, 
but by the quiet determination of individu- 
al Republican voters at the polls that they 
will not submit to them. 





THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


TuHE Report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is very interesting, and it discusses the 
Indian question very fully. There was no 
department in worse odor than that of the 
Interior at the accession of Mr. CHANDLER, 
and Mr. Scuurz’s integrity, energy, and abil- 
ity have produced the most excellent results. 
He is a man not only of statesman-like views, 
but of the courage of his convictions, and 
of implicit trust in principles. His spirit 
and force have been felt throughout the ad- 
ministration of his department, and nowhere 
more than in the Indian Bureau. The Sec- 
retary denies absolutely that the adminis- 
tration is without an Indian policy. On 
the contrary, he states in detail what his 
purposes are, and his measures, in his judg- 
ment, all tend to their accomplishment. 
We published some weeks since a letter 
from a prominent gentleman in one of the 
Territories who has devoted great attention 
to the Indian question. He is singularly 
qualified to speak upon the subject, and his 
letter showed that while he heartily ap- 
proves the purpose of the Interior Depart- 
ment, he differs with it as to methods. The 
Secretary defines the ultimate object to be 
the civilization of the Indians, and their in- 
corporation and absorption into the gener- 
al population of the country. This object 
is being gradually attained in the Indian 
Territory, where, however, even under the 
most favorable conditions, progress is slow, 
and where the Indians, even the 
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ages. Like all barbarians, they respect vis- 
ible power, and the display of force in treat- 
ing with them is a humane policy. As we 
. write, the White River Utes, who have just 
massacred Major THORNBURGH’S command, 
are with a peace commission of 
half a dozen of our citizens. The Ute war- 


ed. The Secretary concedes that the orig- 
inal offense in this instance did not come 
from us; but General MERRITT, whose arriv- 
al arrested the Ute attack, instead of punish- 
ing them, was withdrawn, from fear of harm 
to the captives held by the Indians, and the 
situation now is the commission of half a 
dozen surrounded by some six or eight hun- 
dred Ute warriors, and General MERRITT 
two hundred miles away. What possible 
conclusion can the Utes draw but that the 


Government is afraid of them? And how. 


could the presence of General MERRITT’sS 
troops with the commission have affected 
the negotiations injuriously? If it should 
be said that the Utes would not come to 
treat if troops were present, the reply is 
that had troops been present at first there 
would have been nothing to treat about. 
Great Britain, we are told, manages these 
things better. But the policy of Great Brit- 
ain is to show that she has the power to en- 
force her will. It is because we avoid show- 
ing that power that we hear so often of 
massacres and impending Indian wars. Gen- 
eral CrROoOK’s recent letter asserts that In- 
dian troubles generally begin on our side. 
When that is true, they begin either in the 
rascalities of traders, who are generally out- 
laws from civilization, and who infest the 
neighborhood of the agencies, as Secretary 
ScuuRz describes them upon the edges of 
the Ute Reservation, selling arms and ammu- 
nition to the Indians; or from the failure of 
supplies at the agencies, and the consequent 
suffering of the Indians. Now if near every 
agency, instead of an agent and half a doz- 
en helpless civilians only, there was a mili- 
tary force, the rascalities would be summa- 
rily suppressed, and end, and the supplies 
would be as sure as they are at the military 
posts. ‘The crowd of Indian traders and 
agents are bent upon making money, and 
the Indians consequently suffer. The army 
is not bent upon making money. But while 
the troubles which begin on our side are 
chiefly due to the present system of manage- 
ment, there are troubles which begin with 
the Indians. When the grass springs, groups 
of young men, instinctively restless for ex- 
citement, slip away from the reservation, 
and descend upon a village, or a ranch or 
farm, one or two hundred miles away, steal 
horses, burn houses, and kill people, and re- 
turn to the reservation. Even if the agent 
knows that they have gone, and knows when 
they return, what can he do? He can not 
arrest or punish. But when the irritation 
produced by the raids bursts into war, the 
soldiers are summoned to interfere ; they are 
ambushed and massacred, and at great cost 
of life and money they subdue an outbreak 
which they could have prevented without 
any loss whatever. - 

Those who agree with the Secretary that 
the great object of the Indian policy must 
be the ultimate civilization of the savages, 
differ with him as to methods, and hold that 
the surest, most humane, and least costly 

- method is first of all to secure just treat- 
ment to the Indians, as it is not and can not 
“be secured by the present civilian system, 
and then to prove to them that we have the 
power to enforce our will, as we do not prove 
it tothem now. There is no doubt that the 
present control of the Department of the 
Interior is vigorous and honest, that many 
abuses have been corrected, and that the 
old Indian system is managed as well as it 
can be. Bat we can not resist the convic- 
tion that the character of the officers of the 
army offers a much better guarantee of the 
prompt correction of the abuses of which 
the Indians justly complain, than the char- 
acter of Indian traders and agents and deal- 
ers of every kind. Granting the strongest 
allegation that can be made, that the Indi- 
an troubles spring from the cheating and 
outrage and wanton injustice of the whites, 
official and unofficial, with whom the Indi- 
ans come in contact, the question is wheth- 
er officers of the army would be guilty of 
such cheating, outrage, and injustice. When 
criminals and scoundrels have provoked an 
Indian those officers are called to 
Suppress it. Why not authorize them to 
prevent it? Place the Indians upon reser- 
vations, ly observe the conditions. 


that we inrpose, keep the white settlers off 
as sternly as the Indians are kept in, pun- 
ish white and red offenders promptly and 
equally, feed and clothe the Indians faith- 








fully, cut off from them gunpowder and 
whiskey by summary suppression of the 
traffic in both, and the beginning of civili- 
zation will be possible. 





“HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.” 


Tue Young People, the new illustrated weekl 
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rodigious favor on all sides, so many copies have 
sae eagerly demanded, and contributions of every 
kind have flowed into the editor’s box so plenti- 
fully, that there can be no doubt that it has “ met 
a felt want,” and that upon their side the publish- 
ers must fitly recognize the great success. They 
propose, therefore, beginning with the Christmas 
number—that for December 23, 18'79—to double 
the size of Young People, and increase the beauty 
of its appearance by a new and larger type, and 
by these and by a greater variety of con- 
tents and of tion than is now possible, to 
make the new boys’ and girls’ weekly still more 
t favor which it has re- 
ceived. The publishers promise—and it is a kind 
of promise which they have always been known 
faithfully to keep—that they will spare no pains 
or expense to thake it the most entertaining and 
attractive popular weekly for young readers in the 
country. They announce also that the subscrip- 
tion price for a year will be but $1 50, and that 
for the year 1880 it will be furnished to every 
yearly subscriber to the Weekly, from the first 
number in January, upon receipt of five dollars 
for both. We know of no way in which at this 
holiday season young people can make themselves 
more agreeable to other young people than by 
presenting them this Young P. for a year. 





THE POMPEY STONE. 

Tue Dighton Rock, with its mysterious inscrip- 
tions, is famous, and draws many a pilgrim toward 
“Taunton, good Lord!” But how many of our 

tle readers have heard of the Pompey Stone ? 
t is merely the natural and modest name of a 
stone which was found at Watervale, in the town- 
ship of Pompey, in the county of Onondaga, in 
the State of New York, and upon which is the 
inscription VI. 1520. The ground around it is 
full of Indian relics—arraws, hatchets, pistols, 

-barrels, swords, and medals. But the Albany 
Tag Journal says that De Wrrr Cuinton 
found no evidence for European relics of an ear- 
lier date than that of the French colonists who 
settled in Onondaga in 1654, and left in 1669. 
The Pompey Stone, however, is dated nearly a 


Dr. Henry A. Homes, the State Librarian, and 
an accomplished and accurate scholar, in a recent 
discourse upon the antiquities of Central New 
York; before the Oneida Historical Society, gives 
his views upon the Pompey Stone. There have 
been several amusing interpretations of the in- 
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peans. It is interesting, also, as marking 
year in which Luter burned Pope Lzo’s bull. 





BORDEAUX WINE. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the London Zimes 
recently wrote a very entertaining letter upon 
Bordeaux wines, full of interesting statistics as 
well as of lively humor. Great wine firms have 
in their cellars wines to the value of two or three 


millions of dollars. One house, for instance, had, |- 


when the letter was written, 2,000,000 bottles and 
40,000 casks of wine. Only a third of the stock 
annually leaves the cellar, because the wine is 
stored for three years for proper ripening. The 
Bordeaux wines are classified by vintages, of 
which there are five classes. The first class, the 
blue blood of the Bordeaux, contains but the three 
illustrious names, Chiteau-Lafitte, Chateau-Mar- 
Latour. 


see amp . There are three in- 
erior classes below the fifth. 


The price of each of the highest class is the 
same, for neither proprietor will sell cheaper than 
the others. Margaux of ’78 is waiting for Lafitte 
to fix its price, and Lafitte hopes for 6000 francs 
per tun. Between the first and second classes is 
the Mouton-Rothschild, averaging from 2400 to 
2800 francs, and the second class brings from 
1600 to 1800 francs, and the fifth about 1000. 
There are good and bad years, and the wines of 
1874 “are the great and unquestionable wines.” 
There were 2,000,000 bottles of them. a 
year being once famous, a great many more 
2,000,000 bottles are annually drunk—a fact 
which recalls Dickens’s at the country 
hotel: “ Your only choice is the name of the 
wine, the wine the same.” 








Bordelais gets a cellar of constant and fresh tem- 
“aang “adh chine Bharat songshehgei908 
wine, brings it up into his dining-room, w 
it remains some hours to 

the room, decants it being careful 

the bottle in the same direction as it had in the 

cellar, and throws away all that is not absolutely 

transparent. Only then does he offer it to his 
un- 


lais it is an art, and it is quite a sight 

the operation. The butler, with a serious air, an- 

nounces, on pouring it, ‘ Chateau-Giscourt,’ or 
be, 


quant, antipathique, i 4 
neighbor, a man of weight and wit, describe the 
wine we were drinking as.muet. If, on the con- 
trary, the judgment is favorable, eyes sparkle, 
and the wine is styled ai: , gracieux, séduisant, 
ionné, élégant, riche, fier, grand, beau, douz, 
rfumé, insinuant, coquet, ravissant, incompara- 
le, plein Pamour, ‘But, madam,’ said I to the 
lady next me, ‘ since your husband gives such ad- 
jectives to wine, what does he use to you to ex- 
press his affection?’ ‘Well,’ she replied, ‘he 
calls me Lafitte, 1848.’ ” 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON 
AND THE SCHOOLS. 


Tux Roman Catholic Archbishop Wu11as, of 
Boston, has authorized a statement of his views 
in regard to the school question which may be 
regarded as the platform of moderate men of his 
Church. The statement somewhat modifies the 
first report of his position, and it is plain that he 
does not contemplate any extreme warfare upon 
the public-school system, as was alleged. Prob- 
ably the prelate wishes that Father Scutty had 
not raised the question, both because it is not 
advantageous to his Church that it should be 
raised, and because he has been compelled virtu- 
ally to censure Father Scutty by saying that no 
priest can publicly refuse the sacraments of his 
Church to any member reasonably applying for 
them, except in “the rare and exceptional cases 
of public scandalous sinners.” The archbishop 
also announces that “ public denunciation of in- 
dividuals or of designated classes-is strictly for- 
bidden to priests of this diocese.” 

These are reasonable and timely declarations. 
The archbishop, of couse, favors the establish- 
ment of Roman Catholic schools, but where there 
are no suitable schools of that kind, hee one 
send their children to the public rather 


to the propriety of sending a child to the public 
school, the question must be referred to the bish- 
op, and his “ decision will govern the conduct of 
both pastor and parent.” 

This last regulation, although strictly accord- 
ing to the discipline of the Roman Church, is very 
queer reading for an-American, In case of a 
law of compulsory education, such a regulation 
might give trouble. When the State threatened 
to compel the parent to send his child to school, 
and the Church menaced him with the Divine 
wrath if he did send him, the conflict between 
Church and State would be well defined. But 
without any such law the average American cit- 
izen would look with a good deal of dangerous 
amusement in his eyes upon any other man who 
should undertake to dictate to him where he 
should send his children to school. The arch- 
bishop’s authorized statement, however he may 
regret the necessity of making it, is a very ju- 
dicious document. It has a broad margin. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Jounn M. BropHeaD, of Washington, pro- 
poses to be liberal in his own way, i. ¢., he offers 
to give to the town of South Newmarket, New 
Hampshire, a library worth $10,000, on condition 
that the town shall take its old name of Newfield. 

—The Rev. Dr. Harpworts, of this city, writes 
from Paris that he has had an interview with 
Father Hyractntue on religious matters, and 
gives as the coe that a H. he a ay ame 
except as protestin nst abuses in the Chu: 
of Rome. Pite is still « Catholic, conducts a Cath- 
Olic service, and holds essentially to the thi 
of Rome. 

—The wide-awake editor of the Boston Hven- 

made a decided hit when he in- 

p the me yon ‘ay in his livel Ant 

r. The brilliant paragraphs on every su 
ay the sun that have fg) sewn daily under 
this head have been read by thousands, and co 
ied by other journals all over the country. 

reat was their popularity that Mr. Hovey has 

n induced to collect the choicest of them in 

a little volume, which Messrs. Roperts BRoTH- 

ERs have just published. The book will un- 

doubtedly have a large sale, as there is not a 

dull between its covers. The t pe 
the broadest humor, the keenest satire, an 





great practical common-sense run through it. 


from beginning to end. Every one who reads 


- it will recommend it to his neighbor. 


—The recent gift of elegaut books by Dr. Ma- 
goon, of Albany, to Cardinal McoCLosxkey is in- 
teresting from the fact that many years ago, 
when Dr. McOCioskey was Bishop of Albany. 
Dr. Magoon made his acquaintance, and fou 


in him a very genial companion, and the two, 








both deeply interested in art and ancient learn- 
ing, became attached friends, be widely . 
separated in religious faith, they a point- 
of union in cultare and bag and while oe we 
who did not know them well marvelled at 
friendship, such as knew them best understood 
it easily. Dr. Macoon was indifferent to the 
gossip which betook itself to busy travel about 
the city, and the friendship of that time has con- 
tinued down to the present. 

~Lord Dersy, who has recently formally al- 
lied bimself to the Liberal party of England, has 
an income of $8,000,000 a year—one of the largest 
in Europe. Before he succeeded to the om 
his allowance as an eldest son was $60,000 a year. 
He himself says that he was richer before be 
came into the estates than he is now—a wild but 
paradox. He is the head of the Stan- 
LEYs—a name which has shone —_ and again 
with singular brightness in English history, and 
has teen inscribed by immortal writers in the 

of ish literature. The Earldom of Der- 

y is the oldest but one ang? aranns { B Eng- 

land, dating from 1485, when Henry VII. con- 

ferred it on Tuomas, Lord STaNLEY, as the meed 
of his treason to Ricuarp III. 

—Speaking of a curious who figures in 
the British army—General CrsaLock—the.Lon- 
don World says: ‘‘ When he joined the column 
to take command, he ap: in camp dressed 
more artistically than in uniform. A broad 
wide-awake hat and a feather; and suspended to 
his belt by chains and swivels, as is the fashion 
with officers campaigning nowadays, knives of 
all sorts, a com aco rew, a drinking cup, 
and other knickknacks. Says one blue jacket 
to his mate, as they were — a —— $*Ere’s 
a rummy-looking bloke, Jack; if we'd only a 
few wax candles, we'd darned soon turn him into 
a Christmas tree.’ ”’ : 

oe of Mr. Gzorcr AvGustus Sara, 
who is now in this city, London Truth says that 
in no country except England would such a 
man be allowed to remain in political obseurity. 
‘Elsewhere he would be forced by electors to 
accept the position of a legislator. Here alone 
is a gentleman, who is perhaps the first journal- 
ist of the Satay my without any assured political 
status. This is, it must be admitted, more due 
to the anonymity of our abiest press writers than 
to any fault of the —— For my part, I would 
have every man of note who writes a leading ar- 
ticle sign it with his name. We should not then 
have literary men of ripe thought and experience 
mere hewers of w and drawers of water for 


sy ‘ swéaters.’”’ 

—Earl Grosvenor has given to Mr. WILLIAM 
BRADFORD, the artist, an order for two pictures, 
for which he is to pay $18,000. One will be a 
scene in the arctic on, the other a Yosemite 
picture. 

—There are now over one hundred persons 
living in 8an Francisco worth over a million of 
dollars. Mr, Mackzy, one of the foremost-of 
the wealthy men of the world, is only forty-four 

ears old, and was born in Dublin. He came to 

ew York when a boy, and worked in the ship- 
yard of WiLL1am H. Wess, in one of whose ves- 
sels he went to California in 1852. It was in 
1863 that he made a substantial start financially, 
with a brother of Governor Waker, of Virginia. 
Though numbering his wealth by millions, Mr. 
MacKEY apes a great portion of his time deep 
down in his mines. 

—The Rev. Jamzs Tripp, rector of Spofforth, 
England, who died a few days since at the age 
of wr spent hours daily in the saddle up 
to within a few weeks of his death. Cardinal 
MANNING was formerly hia curate. 

—A notable veteran has just died in England, 
General Wiitiam Croxat, aged ninety-two 
ag who a ba a pension. He served 

in Sicily in 1807; in sey in 1808, under Sir 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY; in Spain and at Corunna 
under Sir- Joun Moors; in the Walcheren ex- 
_- in 1809; subsequently in the Peninsula. 

e had charge of NaPo.eon at St. Helena when 
he died, and he brought home the dispatches of 
his death. He had received four war medals for 
gallantry in action. 

—Hewry Tawa Setwyy, a full-blooded Sioux 
Indian, son of Mepicinz Cow, a prominent chief 
of the Yankton tribe, was recently ordained and 
installed pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Yankton Agency, Dakota Tertitory. Lieuten- 
ant-General SHerman is credited with the re-~ 
mark that “the only Indian is a dead In- 
dian.” Let us hope that the Rev. Mr. SeEuwyNn 
will practically refute the warrior’s statement. 

—The estate of the late Sternen Grragp, 
who died forty-eight years ago in the back room 
of his plain little house in Philadelphia, has been 
80 man that, according to the last annual 
report of the trustees, the college has = to the 
present time received and educated or- 
phans, and has indentured 908 boys to suitable 
occupations, The Girard estate in the city of 
bPerengis ~re consists of public buildings, pri- 
vate residences, squares, wharves, etc., of great 
value, all in thorough repair, and quite product- 
ive. Out of the city the estate possesses coal 
lands, the product of which has increased from 
a little over 40,000 tons in 1863 to nearly 1,000,000 
in 1878. The income of this vast estate, con- 
stantly increasing, goes entirely to the education 
of the —— boys of Pennsylvania. 

—Mr. Epmunp Yates, one of the most popu- 
lar and successful of English journalists, comes 
of good stock. His grandfather was a City mer- 
chant. He had four sons, two of whom became 
generals in the East India Company’s service, 
one the leading physician of Brighton, and the 
pee (E. ¥.’s father) obtained a commission 

n the Commissariat, He was very fond of ama- 
teur theatricals, and decided, upon the advice of 
po paige somes & — Ls we the ey 
on 8 e played at Dru e 
and Dorent Garden, and was for portal ears 
—_ of the Adelphi. Mr. Epmunp Yatzs 
is in his forty-ninth year. Atsixteen he became 
a clerk in the Secretary’s Department of the Gen- 
eral Post-office, and eventually became head of 
the Missing Letter Department, which office he 
held till 1872, when he retired. While in office 
he fulfilled many a and delicate duties, 
due measurably to his knowledge of foreign lan- 
Fusses. During all this time he did not neglect 
terature, but contributed constantly to the 
leading daily, weekly, and monthly publications 
pod penn sal @ came to this country in 1872 by 
the advice of Cuaries Dickens, and achieved a 
tt social and fessional success. In 1875 

e started the World; which took England b 

storm, and is now the most generally read an 
a far the most widely quoted weekly publica- 

on published in Europe, 
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FOOT-BALL. 


“ strong, and bold, 
onnene aaa Miniving the foote ball, 
Forgetting labour and many a grievous fall.” 

—Baxorar. 

Foor-Batt, if not quite as popular as some other 
athletic games, nevertheless has many devotees. 
On page 985 our readers will find a spirited en- 
graving illustrating 9 thrilling moment in the 
match that took place between Yale and Prince- 
ton on the afternoon of Thanksgiving-day. The 
meeting of the teams was the great event of the 
foot-ball season, and, so far as college sports are 
concerned, one of the most important of the year. 
For many years Yale has conquered all opponents 
at this exciting game, but in 1877 Princeton se- 
cured a team that played a drawn game with 
them. Then the New Jersey lads last year van- 
quished the New Haven boys after a stubborn 
fight, and also drew into their net the many small- 
er colleges that made great efforts in this line. 

Inthe recent contest Yale started out with the 
intention of retrieving her lost laurels, and in due 
time sent her men into the field. Their past suc- 
cesses have been gratifying to the college, and 
they went to the battle-ground confident of hold- 
ing their own. Princeton, animated with the vic- 
tory of last year, never dreamed of failure. The 
match was played on the grounds of the St. 
George’s Cricket Club, at Hoboken, with fifteen 
men on each side. The rules governing were 
those revised at Springfield, Massachusetts, on the 
4th of October last. The ground was nearly as 
perfect as an even, solid, level turf could make it. 
The extent of the track set apart and correctly laid 
down for the contestants was 330 feet in length 
by 160 feet in width. The goal at each end was 
composed of two upright posts over twenty feet 
in height, and placed eighteen feet six inches 


_apart, with a cross-bar ten feet from the ground. 


The game lasted one hour and a half, each side 
playing forty-five minutes from the goal. To the 
disgust of both parties, when time was called 
the victory rested with neither; the contest had 
proved to be one of those unsatisfactory affairs 
called a “drawn” game. There were no ceremo- 
nies at the finish, if we except a round of cheers 
given to the Yale team by its opponents. The 
Princeton men are comparatively happy, however, 
for the championship yet rests with them. The 
game had been free from any serious accidents, 
and foot-ball men declared it to be the hardest- 
fought battle of many seasons. 

Of all athletic games foot-ball is perhaps the 
easiest to comprehend, an ability to kick being 
the only qualification required. A large park or 
common is best suited to the game, its great ad- 
vantage being that any number of players may 
take part, irrespective of age or size. When, 
however, a match is made, two parties, each con- 
taining an equa! number of competitors, take the 
field. Two “goals,” consisting each of a couple 
of upright poles, ten, twelve, or even eighteen 
feet high, and a cross-bar on top, are erected op- 
posite each other at any distance that may be 
agreed upon, the game being carried on in the 
intervening space. Two side lines, called goal 
lines, are drawn from each of the goals. The 
players are chosen by two captains, who arrange 
the. men in the field, and keep them to their re- 
spective sides, and whose duty it is, besides, to 
see that fair play is carried on. After each cap- 
tain has posted a trustworthy member of his side 
at the goal as “‘ keeper,” the players on each side 
are duly placed, and the game is begun by the 
ball being kicked toward one of the goals from a 
point midway between each. Whichever side 
contrives to kick the ball through the adversaries’ 
goal reckons either “game,” or one toward it; 
though where the players are equally matched, 
and the goal well defended, the play may last 
many hours without a single score being made. 
After each goal has been made, the players usu- 
ally change ends, so that no undue advantage be 
derived from sloping ground, favorable wind, or 
any other cause that may affect the course of the 
ball. The latter is generally made of an ox blad- 
der covered with strong leather, India rubber 
balls being considered inferior. 

The rules for playing foot-ball differ slightly 
in different localities, but the following synop- 
sis, divested of all technical terms, will give an 
excellent idea of the course of the game. Two 
captains are selected, who toss up for the privi- 
lege of giving the ball its first kick. The one 
who gains this marshals his train, and marches 
with-them to the middle of the space between 
the bounds, where the opposite party are muster- 
ed in a line, ready for the struggle, The ball is 
then placed on the ground, and the captain gives 
the first kick toward the opposite bounds. .The 
other party meet it, and return it either by a kick 
or by carrying it, if preferred, while ten are be- 
ing counted by their opponents. In some parts 
of England, among a rougher class, it was the 
privilege of the latter to make every attempt at 
throwing down the player who kicked or carried 
the ball back. This was usually managed by one 
of the opposite party running rapidly behind, and 
endeavoring by means of a circular sweep to get 
a foot inside his leg. This device almost always 
succeeded, unless it was met by a jump into the 
air of a peculiar kind, whereby the player con- 
trived to preserve his equilibrium. In this way 
the game begins. When the exercise becomes 
violent, the players kick each others’ shins with- 
out ceremony. Sometimes the game becomes 
quite a serious scrimmage, or, as WALLER met- 
rically puts it, 

“As when a sort 

Their force at Gooueae pec yor pr J 

Makes them salute so rudely breast to breast 

That their encounter seems too rough for jest.” 

Foot-ball is a most ancient institution in Eng- 
land. It does not appear, however, to have been 
among the popular exercises before the reign of 
Epwakro III, and then it was prohibited by a pub- 
lic edict ; not, perhaps, from any particular objec- 
tion to the sport in itself, but because it operated 





with other favorite amusements to impede the 
progress of archery. So roughly was it played 
Se cee ken steed: King 9 ong ep 
ing the i AMES say, 
«From this court I debarre al rough and violent 
exercises, as the foot-ball, meeter for lameing than 
making able the users thereof.” The rustic 
youths were accustomed to make use of a blown 
bladder without the covering of leather by way of 
a foot-ball, putting peas and horse-beans inside, 
which occasioned a rattling as it was kicked 
about. 

“ And nowe in the winter, when men kill the fat swine, 


Th the bladder and blow it great and thin, 
With any saare wae pensce it within: 
soundeth, shi 


If it fall to they lifte it agayne, 

And this waye to labour they count it no payne.” 

In Scotland it is a time-honored custom to hold 
a foot-ball match on Candlemas-day, the east end 
of a town against the west, the —— _ 
against the married, or one parish against anoth- 
er. The Candlemas Ba’, as it is called, brings 
the whole community out in a high state of -ex- 
citement. On one occasion, when the sport Pea 

lace in Jedburgh, the contending parties, after a 
Sorugaie of two hours in the streets, transferred 
the contention to the bed of the river Jed, and 
there fought it out, amid a terrible scene of splash 
and mud, to the infinite amusement of the multi- 
tude looking on from the bridge. 

Among the revels which a century back used 
to mark Da cons Tucnter, in London, foot-ball was 
conspicuous. The London apprentices enjoyed 
it in Finsbury Fields. At Teddington it was con- 
ducted with such animation that careful house- 
keepers had to protect their windows with hur- 
dies and bushes. There is no part of 
the United Kingdom where this Shrove-Tuesday 
sport is kept up with so much energy as in the 
village of Scone, near Perth, in Scotland. The 
men of the village assemble at the cross, the mar- 
ried on the one side and the bachelors on the 
other.. A ball is thrown up, and they play from 


‘two o’clock until sunset. A person who witness- 


ed the sport in the latter part of the last century 
thus describes it: “The game was this: he who 
at any time the ball into his hands ran with 
it till overtaken by one of the opposite party. 
Then, if he could shake himself loose from those 
that seized him, he ran on; if not, he threw the 
ball from him, unless it was wrested from him by 
the other party; but no one was allowed to kick 
it. The object of the married men was to ‘ hang’ 
it, that was, to put it three times into a small hole 
on the moor, which was the ‘ dool,’ or ‘limit,’ on 
the one hand. The object of the bachelors was 
to ‘drown’ it, or to dip it three times in a deep 
place in the river, the limit on the other, The 
party who could effect either of these objects won 
the game; if neither one, the ball was. cut into 
equal parts at sunset. In the course of the play 
there was usually some violence betweert the par- 
ties ; but it is a proverb in that part of England 
that ‘a’ is fair at the ba’ o’ Scone.’” 





THE SILVER HORSESHOE, 
L 


We had been so sure that the troubles that 
were overwhelming others in the manufacturing 
world would never touch us. We had been so 
sure that delegates from the unions might prowl 
aboyt amongst our “hands,” and never gain one 
single adherent. 

I thought our safety founded on a rock. I 
thought we could calmly and sympathizingly look 
down upon the troubles of our neighbors. 

Now, when‘I say “we,” I mean John and I. 
This sounds “ strong-minded,” you are ready to 


say. 

Well, I don’t know what other people may 
choose to call it, but in truth I have been very 
proud and glad that ever since the day I married 
the owner of Otway Mills he has liked me to take 
an interest in his work and in his people. 

I don’t mean to say that he talks to me about 
the price of yarns, or tells me of the rises and 
falls in the cotton market; th I think that 
if any great anxiety came upon him, even of that 
kind, Jack would give me a hint of it; and I’m 
sure I should try my best to look as wise as a 
young owl, and as if the ins and outs of the trade 
were familiar subjects to my inquiring and en- 
lightened mind! 

You see, I have had such an example in John’s 
mother ; and then—well, my family thought that 
I ought to have done better than marry a Lan- 
cashire mill-owner, and they said a good many 
bitter things. Aunt Denison used to give her 
shoulders the least little shrug; and draw her 
shaw! about her as if she shivered slightly, when 
I alluded to my future home ; and when she shook 
hands with John, she always managed to convey 
to me an affected misgiving that she rather fear- 
ed her delicate fingers might be soiled by the con- 
tact. These things hurt at the time, though they 
lost their sting quickly enough when I got him all 
to myself, and he held me close in his arms, and 
told me how hard he would strive to make me 
happy. Happy! well, well, I wonder does there 
live a happier woman than John’s wife in all the 
length and breadth of England? Yet no life is 
without its days of trial, and the story I am going 
to tell you now is of one of those dark times that 
come to us.all sooner or later. 

The way that Aunt Denison and others of 
own kith and kin behaved about my marriage 
naturally put me somewhat “ out in the cold” with 
them, and threw me more completely upon John’s 
people than might have been the case otherwise. 
And how good they were to me! 

I had never seen Mrs. Ralph Otway, John’s 
mother, until I came to the land of smoke and 
tall chimneys ; for she had not come south to our 
wedding. Her delicate health was the excuse put 





forward, but my own private opinion is that John 
was afraid of auntie. He could put up calmly 
enough with that shiver and shrug when directed 
himself; but both he and I had once in- 
heard her say that “she believed all 
Lancashire ladies spoke in a loud voice, and had 
very red hands ;” and I think that was enough 
for John. 

When first I saw Mrs. Ralph Otway this saying 
at once darted into my mind; for never, among 
pas sre ras ee nen eae at my 

ian’s ever seen a woman 80 
completely, beautifully refined in look, voice, and 
manner. Then her hands! Why, they were such 
soft, white, seg omy madi eager one’s 
own with such a tender, 
sitting by her knee, I could not help bending down 
erg ong g lay upon her lap. 

She to tell me stories of Jack’s boyish 
days—stories that she never tired of telling, or I 
of listening to; and sometimes she spoke of her 

he had been revered 


tremor in her voice when she spoke of things like 
these, and see a faint flush, like the pink in the 
inner side of a sea-shell, rise to her delicate cheek. 

“Tt is a great responsibility to have so many 
hands under one head, and to be answerable for 
the welfare of them all; it needs wisdom to rule 
them well, and to be just as well as kind,” she 
would say to me, speaking of the great mills 
where the machinery whirred and buzzed all day 
long, and the “ hands” came rushing out when the 


‘dinner-bell clanged its noisy summons, like bees 


swarming from their hive. Listening to her wise 
and tender words, it was borne in upon me that 
from his early boyhood John had been trained in 
the best school to make a man good and true. 

He had wanted his mother to live with us— 
and you may be sure I had no will apart from his 
—but she said, “No; married folks are best left 
to themselves.” She had her way; but we would 
not let her go far from us: only a “step or two,” 
as John said, so that we could run across of an 
evening, and she could come to us without fatigue. 
‘ By the end of the first year of my married life 
I seemed to have forgotten the fact of being a 
south-country woman. I-found that there were 
plenty of art lovers and music lovers among the 
people whom Aunt Denison once told me went 
into society with little fluffy bits of cotton stick- 
ing to their dress-coats; while as for honest 
warmth of heart, and true, ungrudging hospital- 
ity, I soon came to the conclusion that the south 
couldn’t hold a candle to the north. 

I was very happy during that strange new year: 
happier still during the one that followed, when I 
held John’s son in my arms, and saw the clear 
gray eyes that had won my girlish heart look up 
at me from my lap. 

At first motherhood seemed to me such a sweet, 
new, precious joy that I was ready to be overanx- 
ious. I might have fallen into the mistake that 
80 many young wives make, and in my love for 
baby let the even dearer possession of my hus- 
band’s companionship slip from my hold. How- 
ever dearly a man loves his children he does not 
want to be always hearing about them; least of 
all when he comes home tired with the day’s 
work ; nor yet does he like to see his wife grad- 
ually become little better than a nurse-maid. I 
know all these things now; but in those early 
days I might have lost the freshness of John’s 
sympathy for me, and mine for him, if it had not 
been for the gentle word in season that fell from 
his mother’s lips, and made, as it were, scales to 
fall from my eyes. 

She spoke with her hand on my shoulder, and 
her dear beautiful face all aquiver in the dread 
least I should be ready to resent her counsel. 

“Don’t let baby keep you from being the heart 
of John’s life, child,” she said. ‘‘ Let no one ever 
have the power of taking that from you.” 

Then I remembered how, the night before, I had 
been chattering away about baby’s remarkable 
feats and marvellous doings, and how weary John 
had looked—nay, how I had caught him in the 
loving hiding away of a yawn that would not be 
wholly repressed, and wisdom came to me as I 
pondered. 

Times were bad, trouble was around us every- 
where in the mercantile world, evil counsel was 
leading honest men astray, and wanton hands 
were sowing the seeds of dissatisfaction in the 
hope of reaping harvests of advantage to them- 
selves, First one class of operatives went on 
strike, and then another. The “hands” at this 
mill or that refused to go on working except un- 
der the spur of higher wages, and so the busy 
whirr-whirr of the machinery was silent until 
stranger hands could be found to set it going again. 

Dark shadows crept into the picture after this ; 
men, an hour ago hale and hearty, were maimed, 
blinded, beaten almost out of life; and these 
crimes were done in the dark. The masters did 
not escape; one was fired at,.the cowardly bullet 

ing from no one knew whither. I grew fear- 
ful, and in spite of struggles after courage, more 
than once I had to turn away my head after 
John’s good-by kiss had pressed my lips, as he 
set off for Otway Mills. 

Our hands seemed all right as yet. 

Yet I saw, day by day, how the cloud deepened 
on my husband's face. I used to sit very quiet, 
just within reach of his hand, of an evening, or 
we would stroll down to Mrs. Otway’s—John very 
silent, but yet I knew, by the magnetism of touch, 
happy in the feeling of my hand resting on his 
arm. The mother and son spoke earnestly to- 

of the state of trade, and the dark mists 

ing over the north country, and well typified 

by the black smoke that came from the big chim- 
pes = erp n J pwrenper sient ratinc 

shall tell of the tribute paid in pain and 

tears by the women and children in those troublous 

days? Surely no bitterer pang-there can be than 
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the sharp stab that goes @ mother’s heart 
as the cry of her child for “ ! bread !” has 
to be smothered against her breast, lest its sound 


drive the brooding man by the fireless h 
ng “de earth to 


men’s fault; this sort of thing is as catching as 
the plague. They know they have been fairly 
dealt with. That blackguard Jim Stevens is at 
the bottom of it; he was seen ing to one of 
the delegates from the union.” 

That was all John said. His mother and | 
listened ; and noting the set line of his lips, and 
the stern look in his eyes, we knew that let the 
men of Otway Mills be as stubborn as they might, 
the master would not yield an inch. 

Our home, the dearest spot on earth to me— 
the fairest, too, in spite of its nearness to a man- 
ufacturing centre—was some three miles out of 
the town. 

John used ly to drive in and out, to and 
from the mills; but sometimes he rode his big 
black horse, King Cole, and now and again I would 
ride by him on my pretty little bay mare, Lassic, 
returning with the groom, 4 
< ye the night after — me of the strike 

y wi hours, 
hearin cigars ye strike encom, pa] think- 
ing those thoughts of mingled love and fear that 
gather about a woman’s heart like a flock of ill- 
omened birds when her nearest and dearest are 
threatened with danger. The stillness of night is 
a terrible magnifying medium: possibilities take 
gigantic seen its voiceless 
quiet. How glad I was when faint lines of light 
— to creep into the room! 

t was past—that night of thoughts that were 


- almost prayers, and prayers that were only like 


— that I trusted God to read the mean- 
ing 0 

reakfast over, the passionate protest in my 
heart bubbled up to my lips, like a spring that 
must well up to the light: 

“Jack! oh, Jack! you will not go to the mills 
to-day ?” 

The answer came calm and clear, smiting me 
with a bitter despair: 

“T did not think my wife would try to make a 
coward of me,” . 

He did not speak harshly. I could have borne 
it better if he had. 

He kissed me a moment after—held me very 
fast and close—then, before he went, he kissed 
me again. 

“That is for the youngster up stairs,” he said, 
with a tender smile softening the set look of his 
mouth ; “ give it him when he wakes.” 

The groom, an old and faithful servant of the 
Otways, looked grave as he led up King Cole and 
, wd the bridle into his master’s hand. Then 

ohn rode away, and I went into the house, see- 
ing nothing clearly for the mist that gathered 
round me, not even baby’s face, as nurse met me 
with him at the foot of the stairs. 

That night and formed the initial let- 
ter of a time of anxious foreboding that seemed 
long to me, | in reality its duration was- 
scarcely a fortni 

Threatening letters—missives of that most 
cowardly character called anonymous—came at 
intervals. Many husbands would have hidden 
such things from a wife, but I think John knew 
that of all trials I could have least endured the 
thought that he kept a trouble from me. 

Mrs. Otway’s face grew pallid with a more 
transparent whiteness day; her eyes, al- 
ways tearless, had a fixed, hard look—the look 
that comes from grief restrained from outward 
show by might of will. 

At negotiations for the employment of 
alien ‘‘ hands” —men willing to work for the wage 
that was all the masters could give in those biting 
times—were spoken of. Wrath that had sim- 
mered, now seethed; scowling mén gathered in 

ps about the narrow streets that surrounded 
the mills like a labyrinth; muttered curses made 
starved and frightened women hurry by; clinched 
fists threatened the world for grievances brought 
about by the bad counsel of wicked men, and 
the brute resolve and stubbornness of uncultured 
natures, 

Many cases of low fever, the result of insufficient 
food and fuel, occurred among the wives and chil- 
dren of our rebellious operatives, and. my time 
was soon taken up by minis to the necessi- 
ties of the sick. In this work John never strove 
to hinder me ; not yet, in the want-stricken homes 
of the people, was one word of reference to the 
strike ever uttered in my hea’ ‘The people 
were kindly, and grateful to me in their own rough 
way, and I crossed no threshold that a welcome 
did not greet me. : 

God knows how full my heart was in those days 
of darkness! He was me the deepest 
lessons of life, for “in the day of my sorrow I 
sought the Lord.” Not with long prayers, or any 
outward acts of devotion, but with a- close de- 
proses on His care, that-became as the very air 


I breathed. Nor was I without comfort. The 


sympathy of those 


and enter into my repressed 
anxiety as we saw ride away in the morning. 
At length came a day—one of those days that 
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er we live, however far away from its scenes 





saw it in its “ glory, exceedingly costly, and fair,” 
tae can ase qemaiing sau tak c 
“The west part is ¢ finely and curiously 
set forth, with a number of tabernacles, and 
in the same the of the prophets, apostles, 
of Judah, other kings of this 
so well embossed and so lively cut, that it 
a ee pieces i ee 
light to see rarities jold them.” Images 
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aisles are narrow, and, like those of the eastern 
portion of the church, enriched with a series of 
arches, or wall-arcading, There is no triforium 
in the eastern portion. The great piers of the 
crossing under the central tower unite in them- 
selves portions of various dates, ranging with the 
other structural parts that immediately adjoin 
them. The Lady-Chapel contains glass of the 
sixteenth century, which was brought from the 
Cistercian convent of Herckenrode, near Liege, in 
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and especially the lamp before the shrine of 
Cuap, the first bishop of the see, whose dying 
hour was attended—so the old legend told—by 
the soul of his brother Cepp and a celestial choir, 
and their sweet song was audible to many as it 
went back to heaven. The pilgrims who came to 
make their offerings at it paid an additional sum 
«eager: eye cana ferried across the 
water of minster pool. 


Tit’ tas So the enee ack time of Henry 
fated ceneiledbouahor, two Lshape, oalé® by 
( ; two ca 
action Pumas tak Lamrme; toh ter tbe 
eton memorial (cadavre) of Dean Heywoop. The 
effigy which lay upon the latter tomb has been 

roves evan ephgpnery tse ong 
as that of a founder, on the south side 
the altar, and Cuanrrer’s “ Children,” 
are the best among the modern monuments. The 
epitaph of Anna Sewaxp, “the swan of Lich- 
field,” was written by Sir Watrer Scorr, and that 
of Garrick by Dr. Jonnsox. A doorway from 
the north aisle of the choir opens into the passage 
leading to the chapter-house, and has a range 
of arcaded seats in its western wall. The chap- 
ter-house has a vaulted ceiling, which rests on a 
per angys nase Ractigans adigaec- Regie oom 
octagon, forty-nine stone arcaded 

Pda etry ay en I 
ment now it con- 
tains Caxron’s Ki Arthur, 1485 ;” a 
Dian: Onimonis Casatuey Tule’: the ouse- 
The Vera Fen Medenr: col’ ts Oop 
of St. Gua, written about the close of the eighth 
ee 
a oa 








century, and connected by tradition with the name 
of St. Gildas and Llandaff. 

A Norman cathedral (with an apse) first occu- 
pied the site of Lichfield. Its foundations re- 
main under the present floor. After the middle 


of the twelfth century an eastern 
was added. The lowe pect af the Gk, Gates 
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style, has ge a end, which is almost unique 
in wenty-five yéars later the presby- 
tery was rebuilt, and a decorated range of upper 
windows added to the choir. 

the more eminent connected 
with Lickbeld may be mentioned Hicprrr, con- 
secrated in 779, and afterward made an arch- 
bishop by King Orra for political reasons; Hatse, 
pany Gag Sey century filled the stalls with 
eminent scholars ; Birra, who collected the stat- 


gn Boye the glossarist, were members of 
the . Ropert pe Cirton, consecrated in 
1129, “began mighty buildings,” which he never 
lived to complete, for he died as a crusader in 
the Holy Land, and the arnis of the cathedral 
are the cross of Jerusalem. Bishop Gopwin fur- 


ronicle pret- 
tily sums up the fruits of his bounty as “ the in- 


crease of church in its fabric and honor.” 
Ciuvron’s had forsaken the see. 
Bishop in deference to the Council of 


London, about 1075 removed to St. John’s Colle- 
giate Church, Chester. Rosert pe Luwsey, his 
successor, drawn thither by its wealth and im- 
portance, set up his throne in the great Bene- 
dictine minster of Coventry, but in 1186 Bishop 
Hues Noxant returned to Lichfield. The former 
church, however, continued to retain its preced- 
ence in the title of the united sees. In the elev- 
enth century a scenic effect was produced by a 


‘lavish use of incense round the whole church in 
commemoration 


of what was called the “ cleans- 
of the clouds.” 

ALTER DE Lanoron, Lord Treasurer of Eng- 
land, consecrated in 1296, proved “a wonderful 
great benefactor. He laid the first foundation of 
the New Lady-Chapel here, and at his death left 


beyond . 
Lo ase! + pegging tay ond ~ bars 
welling, and built a new one for himself at the 
east end of the close.” Bishop Birra added “a 
ly house for the choristers.” 

In the close of Lichfield, which slopes from 
north to south, all the “ brave buildings,” the walls 
and the gates, the castle tower at 
college, Layeron’s magnificent palace, 
frescoed with pictures of the wars of King Ep- 
warp, and Dean Hrrwoon’s library, have been 
swept away. The story of the famous siege will 
never be forgotten, when the walls of the close 
were loop-holed, and musketeers lined the battle- 
ments of the church. On St. Chad’s Day, March 
2, 1642-3, Lord Brooke, who had impiously 
for the day when he should not see one stone 
on another in a cathedral, began his assault with 
an appeal to God that He would “ give some 
cial token of His approbation.” 


the plague, which raged fiercely among the 
defending The close surrendered on 
f the build tmapieti Tutt "i 
oO by impieties, pollution, and sacri- 
the nave, filled with courts of gourd.” tng 
the noise of the enemy’s horses, which were 
stabled in the desecrated aisles, and the choir re- 
echoed to the shouts of troopers hunting a cat 
with hounds; the lead of the roofs was cast into 
bullets, and the bells were broken up to found 
cannon; stalls, carved-work, statuary, organs, 
costly pavements of alabaster and cannel-coal, 
deny one, being a super specimen of tal 
one a 
workmanship Siccct ae Paaer, were 
ruthlessly destroyed. On the morning of June 
16, 1660, the vicars came back, and said service 
in the “this with the vestry being 
the onl: in the church that had a roof to 
shelter them.” On the morning after his arrival 
le capa ete er) adnan ae 
horses on work together, other teams, to carry 
away the rubbish, and before his death set up a 
complete church again.” The new tenor bell (of 
a peal of ten) was first rung when he was very 
near death, and we are told that the old prelate, 
coming out of his chamber to hear it, ‘ seemed 
very well pleased with the sound, but withal con- 
chaded thatfit would be his own -bell.” Sir 
Cunistorner Wren desired to make the spire the 
tlidae|claaoa 
crossing of Westminster Abbey. ‘ 





Boterw. He succeeded Bishop Burrn as Presi- 
dent of Wales, and labored not ineffectually in 
ing the disorders which were then fre- 
eae avnagad dues eomenaeinn 
means t of electing representatives 
a. Pesdoans ean camellia to all parts of this. 
principality. 


DOGS UNDER SURGICAL 
TREATMENT, 


On the remarkable degree of equanimity often 
demonstrated by dogs under surgical treatment, 


the London Lancet, in a recent number, makes 





veterinary sur- 


ing. Even during the most painful part of the 
proceeding, that of inserting sutures, she never 
flinched. The same resignation was displayed 
when the time for dressing the wound came round. 
The patient received the surgeon with an air of 
preparation, and even put herself into position 
for being dressed. In the case of a similar oper- 
ation on another dog, some years ago, strong re- 
sistance was offered to the attempt to give chlo- 
roform; but the animal submitted to the surgical 
procedure as we have described above. Such facts 
admit of a partial explanation in the mental theo- 
ry of pain, ing to which suffering that is not 
anticipated and mentally apprehended is not pain 
in the acuter sense of the word.. But we should 
be sorry to see this explanation carried so far as 
to deprive our dumb fellow-creatures of all credit 
for the submission they show under surgical treat- 
ment. We would go further, and say that they 
are vastly more sensible than many human be- 
ings in their estimate of the medical profession, 
and have instinct enough to see that even when 
pain is inflicted on them, it is for a good and kind 
purpose.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


From the annual report of the Light-house Board it 
appears that various experiments have been made late- 
ly, and are yet to be tried, in regard to the kind of light 
employed. _ Mineral oil has been substituted in many 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth order lights. Mineral oil 
is found to be superior to all other oils as an illumi- 
nant, and less expensive, but deteriorates when kept in 
the ordinary large receivers, so that small cans are 
needed. The Light-house Board desires to test the 
relative merits of the electric light and other: illumi- 
nants. To beat all satisfactory, these experiments must 





purpose an ample appropriation is earnestly requested. 
One of the most important light stations on our coast 
is the one off Sandy Hook, at the entrance of New 
York Harbor; and it is thought highly desirable that 
it should be marked by.a vessel having all modern im- 
provements, in order to make it a more certain guide 
to mariners. An appropriation is therefore asked for 
the construction of a first-class light-ship, with a pow- 
erfal steam fog-signal, to take the place of the present 
light-ship, which might then be removed to a less im- 
portant station. Much useful work is in progress. 
The arrangements for lighting the Delaware River 
from Deep-water Point to League Island is began; a 
contract has been made for the erection of the iron 
light-house at Cape Henry, which it is hoped will be 
finished in 1880; the fron structure for the light-house 
to be placed on the American Shoals, Florida, was 
ready for shipment at the time of the report, and will 
be erected during the winter; the work at Stannard’s 
Rock, Lake Superior, has been begun ; and 
at many other points improvements are under consid- 
eration. 


The citizens of New York and Brooklyn do not re- 
alize how dependent they are upon their abundant sup- 


largest main in the city, carrying nearly all the water 
used in Brooklyn west of Washington Avenue. The 
first notice and householders had of this 
accident was the utter failure of water in the pipes. 
There was at first annoyance at what was thought to 
be only a lack of water for a few moments, then per- 


After a couple of warnings were given to draw 
range fires to prevent the explosion of boilers and wa- 
ter-backs. dinners were checked in their 


The marriage of King Alfonso of Spain to the Arch- 
duchess Marie Christine, of the house of the Haps- 


dressed in white, and wore a diadem of brilliants, and 





mony. Returning 

Queen Marie Christine drove through the city, pre- 
ceded by a brilliant cortége. The Queen made a most 
favorable impression, and was enthusiastically greeted 
by the populace. A grand reception was given the 
following day in the Throne-Room of the Royal Pal- 
ace, and during the ten hours which it lasted it is es- 





portant one. The demandfor good, cheap food in 
Engiand is great, and not only is fresh salmon shipped, 
but large quantities of the canned article. 





Considerable interest seems to have been awaken- 
ed among physicians by the remedy. for diphtheria 
communicated in a letter from the Russian minister 
to the United States. Whether or not the benzoate of 
soda—which, in combination with other articles, he 
recommends—has special remedial effectsin diphtheria, 
if the suggestion of it incites the medical fraternity to 
renewed effort to obtain more knowledge concerning 
the causes and treatment of this deadly disease, and 
not only to seek a cure, but to learn how its epread 
may be prevented, a good result will be accomplished. 





Three enterprising citizens of Columbus, Indiana, 
have developed a very ingenious idea in regard to Sit- 
ting Ball. They have written to the United States In- 
dian Agent at Pine Ridge, Dakota, asking if it is prac- 
ticable to communicate with Sitting Bull for the pur- 
pose of settling “ the question of his trouble with the 
government by giving him employment for the next 
summer with eight or ten of his braves.” The plan 
is to give exhibitions in cities and towns of the United 
States, either with Sitting Bull or with some of the 
Utes. 





The exports of petroleum and of petroleum prodacts 
from all the customs districts of the United States 
during the month of September, 1879, amounted to 
45,076,940 gallons, valued at $3,419,180. Last year, dur- 
ing the same period, 46,763,847 gallons were exported. 


Merchants engaged in the butter and cheese trade 
recently held a meeting in reference to the fraudulent 
sale of ine. Resolutions were passed to the 
effect that as it had become an established fact that 
wholesale and retail grocery houses in New York and 
Brooklyn sold oleomargarine in violation of the law 
requiring it to be plainly marked, the Exchange au- 
thorized a committee appointed to investigate the 
matter and prosecute all offenders. 








Not long ago, a good Methodist minister, on enter- 
ing his pulpit ene Sunday morning, told his people 
that he had just been reading a very impressive ser- 
mon of a distinguished living divine, and he proposed 


to preach its thoughts over to them in his own style ” 
and language. 


The morning service was both plea- 
sant and profitable, and the minister gained much by 
his frank honesty. 


The recent destruction of the Toronto Grand Opera- 
house by fire was rendered tragic by the fact that Rob- 
ert Wright, a well-known stage-carpenter, with his 
wife and infant daughter, were burned to death. The 
fire was discovered about three o’clock in the morning, 
and the unfortunate victims were unable to escape by 
the stairways on account of the smoke. The only 
chance of escape was by the windows, and it is anp- 
posed they became confused, cr eo paralyzed with fear 
as to be unable to attempt to save themselves thus. 

Lottery letters” are still a snbject of contention. 
The orders given by those in authority in the Post- 
office Department are to the effect that “lottery let- 
lers” reaching the Dead-letter Office may be returned 
to the writers by mail; that if letters supposed to con- 
tain lottery matter go to the Dead-letter Office, and 
are found not to contain it, they should be sent to the 
office of delivery, with directions to the postmaster 
which will insure their prompt delivery; and that 
postmasters are not justified in withholding letters to 
an individual for the sole reason that such individual 
is an agent of a lottery company: the letter must be 
sddrersed to the agent as such to justify its detention, 
unless it is addressed to a person or firm declared by a 
special order of the Postmaster-General to be fraudu- 
lent, in which case regietered letters are returned to the 
writers, and the payment of money-orders forbidden. 





A reliable relates a marvellous dog story. 
Not long ago a Philadelphia lady, while doing her 
marketing one morning, recéived the gift of a chicken 
from a friend whom zhe met. On returning home she 
took the fow! from her basket, and gave it to the cook, 
remarking, “I wish I had another chicken; it takes 
at least two to make a dinner.” Thereupon the fam- 
fly dog, which had been stretched upon the window- 
sill, jamped out of the window as if something had 
attracted him. The dog staid away about half an hour, 
and came back with a chicken in his mouth, laid the 


. burden down, and retreated to his ueual seat on the 


window-sill, The chicken was yetwarm, though dead ; 
‘the dog had seized it by the throat. It was not known 
whose poultry-yard had suffered. 

From Portland, Maine, comes a cat story which com- 
‘pares favorably with the above. In a village not far 
from Portland is a quiet family, consisting of an aged 
gentleman, his housekeeper, and their faithful old cat. 
Family prayers are a regular exercise every evening in 
this household, and the cat fell into the habit of pnnc- 
tual attendance. Nothing was allowed to interfere 
with this duty. At the signal for prayers she would 
even leave a mouse half caught, or give a doomed bird 
a longer leare of existence, and decorously compose 
herself In the lap of the housekeeper, with an cir of at- 
tention to the service that was highly edifying. At 
the final “‘ Amen” she went friskily about her bnainess. 
But in an evil day there came a kitten that was deem- 
ed and sentence of death was passed upon 
it, head of the farnily undertook the execution 
of the sentence, and, uaknown to-him, the cat was a 
Witness of the scene. From that day the cat refused 
to attend the evening service, and can not now be in- 
duced to listen to the prayers of one who had so shock- 
ed her sensibilities. She faithfully performe al) other 
duties as before, and sociably purrs for the family on 
all secular eccasions, but utterly refuses to join in any 
devotional exercises. 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 


“Caw you tell me the way to Jennie’s house— 
Jennie, the laird’s one daughter ? 

Many a lover from far and near, 
"Tis said, has vainly sought her. 


“But show me the way to her house, old man; 
I've beauty and wit and pluck ; 

And where many have failed, there I may win, 
For love is half of it luck.” 


“T can tell you the road to Jennie’s house: 
It’s only a bit and a mile 

Over the meadow, across the moor, 
And you'll come to the garden stile. 


“Easy to find, and a fair straight road; 
But Pil tell you, before you start, 

There’s many a lover finds Jennie’s house 
That never finds Jennie’s heart.” 


“Then tell me the road to her heart, old man.” 
“You'll never on foot win there; 

t is steep and narrow, and none need go 
Except in a carriage and pair.” 


But the youth said, gayly, “Good-by, old man; 
Lovers should never be blate.” 

And, lo! when he got to fair Jennie’s house, 
She stood at the garden gate. 


And when he passed over the moor again, 
He rode in a carriage and pair; 

But Jentiie, his bride, sat by his side, 
And the old man saw her there, 


And blessed them both on their happy way, 
For he said, “Though I am old, 

I remember the days when I was young, 
And Love was better than Gold.” 





THE IVORY CABINET. 


L 
“Portman Square, February 6. 

“ Dear PennrTHoRNE,—Can you come and call 
on me to-morrow? I think I can put a little bit 
of business in your way. Mrs. Kendal will be 
launching about two, and will be happy to enter- 
tain you if I am late. 

“Yours sincerely, James KENDAL.” 

A briefless barrister, reduced to live upon his 
very small capital, is not likely to refuse the 
chance of a “little bit of business.” I was grate- 
ful, too—honestly grateful—for the kindness 
which prompted this remembrance of me in the 
mind of my old school-fellow. He might be “lit- 
erally wallowing in money,” as a friend of mine 
had once described him to me; he might be some- 
what self-assertive and pompous, and inclined to 
talk of poverty as if it were a crime in itself; but 
at any rate he could go out of his way to do me 
a kindness, and I had not yet arrived at the con- 
dition of Mrs. Gummidge—“ I’m a lone lorn cree- 
ter, and everythink that reminds me of creeters 
that ain’t lone and lorn goes contrairy with me.” 

Well, it might be the sign of a small nature in 

me, but I was so weary of the monotony of my 
life that even this invitation to luncheon gave me 
a sensation of pleasure. I had been working 
hard and living low. 1 was not so foolish as to 
expect roast pigs to run up against me imploring 
me to eat them, and finding that there seemed 
little chance of me prospering at the bar, I had 
been working to qualify myself as an actuary. I 
had been struggling hard to keep down expenses 
while I was earning nothing, and I remember 
that my first consideration on receiving Kendal’s 
note was a mental review of my wardrobe, lest it 
should prove too shabby-genteel for Mrs. Ken- 
dal’s society. But my particular form of econo- 
my lay rather in eating than in dress ; I had man- 
aged to live on a fairly small amount by confining 
my diet to bread and cheese and water-cresses, 
with milkless tea instead of beer; and thus I felt 
myself privileged to commit the extravagance of 
actually investing in a new neck-tie, in which I ar- 
rayed myself with something of the pleasurable 
sensation which I had felt under the same cir- 
cumstances when I was a boy at Eton. Indeed, 
my life had been so monotonous during that win- 
ter that I looked forward to this luncheon at Ken- 
dal’s as an actual piece of dissipation, and found 
myself‘ really amused at the pleasure which so 
trifling a thing gave me at my time of life. But 
then I had really had a hard time of it lately, 
which must be my excuse. After a happy boy- 
hood and youth, a fairly successful and very en- 
joyable school and college career, with the most 
loving of homes and parents in the background, 
and means sufficient, though not overflowing, to 
live by, I found myself at twenty-seven—home 
and parents gone—beggared by the failure of a 
bank in which all my father’s property had been 
invested, and shunted on one side by want of 
business connection and unprosperous circum- 
stances from the path to success in my profes- 
sion. I was very near growing into a self-centred 
cynic; only I felt strongly that sweetness was a 
nobler thing than bitterness, and struggled for it 
with a more intense struggle than I ever knew 
before or since in my life—save once. 

Mrs. Kendal received me in her handsome draw- 
ing-room, full of flowers and satin upholstery. 
She was a blooming and prosperous young ma- 
tron, very fashionable, and I should think in the 
main kind-hearted. She was not at all inhospi- 
table, and was, indeed, rather confidential for the 
first twenty minutes of our intercouse, until some 
one else dropped in, after which she left me to 
myself. But during those first twenty minutes 
she gave me a good deal of information. 

She was aggrieved, and so was her husband, at 
a disappointment which had lately befallen them. 
Kendal’s maternal uncle, James Ashford, of Bol- 
dres, had died three months or so back, and it 
had always been supposed that the estate would 
come to him. But James Ashford had always 
been an eccentric man, and when he died it was 





found that he had left all his property to Miss 
Ellen Corbet, an actress whom he had fallen ar- 
dently in love with, and desired to marry, when 
he was a young man. 

“He would have married her, I believe, if it 
had not been for his father. edhe — 
went straight to Corbet, who was the manager of 
the Thespian then. I dare say he lost his temper 
and spoke strangely ; but anyhow Corbet behaved 
atrociously—he horsewhipped him, I believe. 
Fancy an actor horsewhipping a gentleman! 
Well, the marriage was broken off, and the Cor- 
bets went to America, and no one ever thought 
anything more about it. He made a will leaving 
it all to her directly he came into his property, 
and he never altered it. I am sure, when we 
married, James fully believed that Boldres would 
come to him ; it would have saved buying a coun- 
try place, you know, which of course we ‘shall 
have to do now, and with everything so expensive 
as it is, I don’t know how we shall . My 
husband’s new yacht has cost ten thousand 

nds.” ; 

Mrs. Kendal sighed, and I thought of my morn- 
ing’s extra’ of the new tie, and felt in- 
wardly entertained by the contrast. 

“Well, I believe my husband is going to ask 
you to go down and find some deed or paper of 
some sort that they think must be among old Mr. 
Ashford’s lumber. Mind you come and describe 
to me when you come back what the woman is 
like. I hear none of the neighbors mean to call, 
and I don’t blame them. It is such a terrible 
thing when classes get all mixed up!” 

“She is elderly now, I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes, of course; she must be near fifty at 
least. But I dare say she makes up still so that 
she looks younger; those kind of people often 
do. I dare say we shall hear soon that she is 
going to be married to some one who doesn’t 
mind an ex-actress for his wife.” 

At this period of the conversation another gen- 
tleman dropped in, and Mra, Kendal bestowed her 
attention on the new-comer, and left me alone. 

Kendal came in, florid, broad, and a little pomp- 
ous, but well-meaning. Remembering the days 
when he used to implore me to help him with his 
verses at Eton, I could not help inwardly smiling 
at the full-blown patronage which he put on in 
speaking to me. 

“Well, Pennithorne, my good fellow, how are 
you? Bobbish,eh? Had many briefs lately ?” 

“Not many,” I said. 

“Thought as much. That’s where itis. Your 
people never had any business to send you to the 
bar. If you had gone into business, now, you 
might have been a rich man by this time.” 

“Well,” I said, in lower tones than his, “I 
have been qualifying for an actuary, as the near- 
est approach to business I could find.” 

“ Actuary—nonsense! You should have gone 
in at the very beginning of the counting-héuse, 
and then you might some day have a chance of 
coming out at the end. Well, as you brew you 
must bake. But here’s a bit of work for you, 
my boy, if you like to take it.” 

And he proceeded to explain to me what he 
wanted me to do. His uncle’s lawyer had lately 
died, leaving his affairs in great disorder. Old 
Ashford himself had been very careless about 
business matters, and there was a missing deed 
of mortgage belonging to some property which 
had descended to Kendal which could not be 
found among the lawyer’s papers, and which it 
was thought must be at Boldres. ; 

“Old Briggs, my lawyer, wrote to Miss Corbet, 
and she replied that there were several presses 
full of business and other documents in utter dis- 
order; and if he would send some one he could 
trust to look for the mortgage, she would be glad 
if, at the same time, he would put all the papers 
in order for her. Briggs himself has got the 
gout, and his son is a perfect idiot; so, knowing 
that you were not overburdened with business, I 
suggested his giving you the job. What do you 
say ” 

Two days afterward I stood at the ticket office 
at the terminus, taking my ticket for Wyverton, 
which Kendal told me was the nearest station to 
Boldres., 


The rain had changed to sleet, and the sleet to 
snow, when I arrived at Wyverton—a little coun- 
try station, solitary in the midst of fields, perched 
on a high embankment, so that I looked down 
from the platform upon a depth of fifty feet or so 
below me, where the only prospect consisted of 
green fields, now beginning to whiten, divided by 
hedges, and a long straight white road leading 
away into the gathering gloom of the distance. 

It was not an ble piece of information 
when the porter informed me that no flies or oth- 
er conveyances were to be had nearer than Stave- 
ley, and that it would have been better to have gone 
on by the train and driven to Birkshot, from thence 
Birkshot was six miles from Staveley and three 
from Wyverton ; but there was no other train for 
six hours, and accordingly I shouldered my port- 
manteau with as good a grace as I could, and set 
out for my three miles’ walk to the “ AShford 
Arms,” my destination in the village of Birkshot. 

I thought with some amusement that the dearth 
of conveyances was not likely ever to have enter- 
ed Kendal’s head, since, no doubt, he had always 
been met at this station by those of his uncle ; 
but at the same time I could not help wishing 
that he had not let me in for this three-mile walk 
with my portmanteau. ‘ 

The wind was sharp and icy, and blew full in 
my face, so that my eyes watered and my breath 
came short with the cold ; the driving snow stung 
me, and the small store of animal warmth I had 
to draw upon at starting had been dissipated by 
a long and ‘freezing journey. I suppose, too, I 
was not in s' health to start with, or I could 
have battled with the cold better; but, as I said 
before, I had been reducing my expenses for some 
time in order to be quite certain of not incurring 
debt; and though I flattered myself that vegetari- 








anism was quite as wholesome as a diet of ani- 
mal food, I must say that I don’t think my be- 
lief was borne out by the results. 

I had walked about a mile and a half, feeling 
the portmanteau growing heavier and heavier at 
every step, and I had not met so much as a don- 
key-cart going in my direction whose driver I 
could ask to relieve me of my load, even for a 
quarter of a mile. At last, on turning a corner, 
I met a gust of icy wind which was altogether 
too much for me. I to. the bank by 
the road-side, put down my burden, and sat down 
for a minute beside it, quite dizzy and stupid with 
exhaustion. This gave way to a sense of extreme 
sleepiness, and I roused myself to walk up and 
down for a few minutes, wondering what on earth 
I was to do. I supposed there was nothing for it 
but to put my portmanteau over into the field, and 
to crawl on as I best could into Birkshot, and 
send back for it. However, I thought I would try 
one effort more; but when I tried to walk-on, I 
found the giddiness and sleepiness recurring, and 
I was just wondering whether I was fated to be 
found frozen in the high-road next morning, when, 
to my great delight, I wheels coming behind 
me. I looked round, hoping that the conveyance 
might be a suitable one for my purpose; but my 
heart sank when it proved to be only a little low 
pony-carriage, driven by a young lady in a seal- 
skin cap and coat. I am not sure whether neces- 
sity would have emboldened me to ask her wheth- 
er she could help me with my portmanteau; I 
think probably I should have missed the golden 
opportunity, and then regretted it; but I was not 
put to the test. The pony-carriage stopped, and 
the young lady said, in a compassionate voice : 
“You look very tired. Are you going Birkshot 
way, and would you like a lift?” 

Her voice was sweet and clear; but there was 
a certain hesitation in it as she spoke, and the 
frank gray eyes that looked out under the seal- 
skin cap had some doubt and gravity in them as 
she looked me over. I found out afterward that 
I had been walking so unsteadily under my port- 
manteau that she was a little doubtful whether 
or not I was the worse for liquor, and only made 
up her mind to accost me from considering that, 
if such were the case, I should probably be found 
frozen by the road-side next day. 

I was aware that her face was young, kind, and 
pretty; she had a smooth, soft skin, not resy, but 
fresh and wholesome-looking, curly fair hair, 
roughened by the wind, and dimpled cheeks and 
chin, which gave lier an infantine, innocent look 
when she smiled. I staggered to the carriage, 
uttering what thanks I might, and found myself 
wrapped up in a wolf-skin rug, the warmth of 
which was marvellously grateful to my chilled 
limbs. 

“ Are you going to Birkshot, or further?” she 
said, after an interval of silence. 

“ Only to the inn.” 

“What! the little public-house? I should think 
you would. be horribly uncomfortable there.” 

“ A fire is the chief thing I want,” I said, trying 
to control the chattering of my teeth, and the sen- 
sation which came upon me from time to time as 
if half-melted ice were running down my spine. 
“T hope I shall not be there much; I shall be 
doing some work at a place they call Boldres. 
Can you tell me if that is far from Birkshot ?” 

“ Boldres?” said my friend, brightly, turnin: 
quickly round to me; “ why, that is my home. 
live with my aunt, you know. You must be the 
Mr. Briggs that is coming to put all our law pa- 

in order—” 

“ Have I the pleasure of speaking to Miss Cor- 
bet ?” I said. 

“ Janie Corbet. My aunt is Miss Corbet.” 

I explained that I was not Mr. Briggs, but John 
Pennithorne; and my pretty conductor assured 
me that her aunt was quite prepared to receive 
Mr. Briggs at Boldres, and that if I came in Mr. 
Briggs’s place, I must certainly take up my abode 
there, and not at the inn, which was two miles 
distant, and nothing but a village “public.” I 
was too grateful, and too stupid also, I think, to 
make any objection, and in about twenty minutes 
we arrived at a pleasant-looking old gray stone 
house, whose windows in the gathering dusk shone 
cheerfully with fire and candle light from within. 

“This is Boldres,” said Janie Corbet, as she 
drew up at the door. . 

My friend had left me for a few minutes in the 
warm and cozy sitting-room—the Brown ‘Parlor, 
she called it—and I had roused myself from the 
sense of bewildered stupidity which was stealing 
over me, to expect with some degree of curiosity 
the entrance of the painted actress whom Mrs. 
Kendal had represented to me. But when the 
door opened it revealed no stately and imposing 
personage with borrowed bloom on her elderly 
cheeks, but a tall, slight, sallow woman, with a 
slow step and bending figure, and dark intense 
eyes, which looked out of sunken hollows under 
finely formed though furrowed brows. The grace 
with which she bade me welcome was wholly nat- 
ural, and not artificial; and I noticed that both 
she and her niece had the same frank, full, self- 
forgetting gaze—a sympathetic contemplation, 
not a stare—when they addressed any one. 

They both had remarkably pure intonation of 
voice. There was only one word, I noticed, which 
they pronounced differently from persons who 
have always lived in England, and that was 
“ America,” which they always called “ Amerrica.” 
Otherwise they could not have been accused of 
any solecism either in speech or manners, and a 
quarter of an hour in Miss Corbet’s society made 
me think Mrs. Kendal’s strictures very foolish 
indeed. 

I do however, remember much about that 
evening. I could not eat anything of all they 
set before me, and became more and more con- 
scious of a racking headache, and a sharp pain 
like the blade of a knife between my shoulders, 
which caught my breath. I was shown a charm- 
ing little bedroom ; but sleep did not visit me, or 

ly at intervals, when it came accompanied by 
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feverish dreams. The next morning I got up and 
came down to resolved to as 
ire oa eiee ae e 
ill in a ; but I had to leave the 
came 
see what she could do for me, she 
ing on the drawing-room sofa, just able to 
ulate that I must go to the inn, for I was sure I 
was going to be ill, The next 
member is being race stairs by the doctor, 
who happened to have 
rounds to see Miss Corbet, who was under his 
hands ; and the sound of his 
ion of the lungs, my good fi one 
sore die phe You must go to bed, and stay 
there for the present, if you want to save Miss 


Corbet a coroner’s inquest.” By which I suppose 
that I was still harping upon my un to 
give my kind hostess the trouble of an in 
the house. 


Corbet herself was the passages genius of the 
sick-room, Once, when I was rather better, and 
began to express to her of ‘6 
tude for her kindness, she laid hes tenons toot on 
mine and said: “ Dear boy, say no more about it. 
There were many times in my life when I should 
have been thankful to have been taken in 
strangers, and I always had it in my mind that I< . 
would do it if I had the chance; so you see it is 

I that am grateful to you.” 

At last I was pronounced convalescent, and was 
allowed to come into the Brown Parlor, and then 
followed one of the happiest periods of my life. 
I was petted and made much of, and the 
of my recovery commented on by Miss 
and Janie as if it had been a moral virtue in me 
to get better. When I tried to say an 
Miss Corbet said that no one knew how dull 
spring would have been to her for the in- 
terest of my illness. ‘“ And now, John,” she said 
(for she had taken to call me by my Christian 
name), “Iam ai least sete theh ee tennant 
this side of the water, which we hadn’t before.” 

The first thing that must have struck any one 
with regard to both aunt and niece was that they 
were both of them perfect gentlewomen, and not 
only well-mannered, but with minds cultivated far - 
beyond those of the average woman one 
comes across. Miss Corbet was a very clever 
woman, and she had educated Janie herself. Sh 
was full of enthusiasm about everything noble in 
art and literature, aeporen, bss her own dra- 


matic line. I enjoyed seeing her pale, repressed, 
worn face light up as she talked of re, 
till the needle-work fell from her hands, and she 
would walk up and down the room, with 


a fluency and passion which would have her 
a first-rate female orator or preacher. At such 
times her eyes would shine and flash, and she too 
would look almost beautiful still, I could imag- 
ine how striking her countenance must have been 
when she was young. 

“You must wish to be back on the stage again, 
after all,” I said one day, when she had been di- 
lating on what she thought dramatic art might 
do for the education of the people. 

The fire died out of her eyes. ‘‘No,” she said, 
“the future I dream of won’t come in my days, 
and my health and my voice have been failing 
for so long that it was only necessity that made 
me stay on so long as I did. Indeed, I don’t 
know whether the evils of the manage- 
ment of the stage grow greater, or if it is I that 
am getting old and cantankerous, but I never 
was more thankful than when I heard that I was 
free to leave it, and not see noble thi 
any more. ‘Lilies that fester smell far worse 
than weeds,’ Shakspeare says, you know.” 

Janie had not the positive genius of her aunt, 
but she had native mother-wit, quick observation, 
and ready appreciation of all that was good and 
beautiful. She had the instinct of friends 
with every one, and of always doing 8a 
the right and kind thing. She had made fronds 


with all the people in the cottages near, and had 
conquered even the clergyman’s wife, who had 
hitherto believed that no woman who ever acted 
in public ought to be recognized by the rest of 
her sex, and had begun by ostracizing her with 
her aunt. Where Miss Corbet impressed people 
with awe, Janie charmed them with her frank, 
girlish kindliness—as, once for all, she had charm- 
ed me. 

Naturally, during these weeks of easy inter- 


course, the Corbets and I came to talk a 
deal about our past histories. I learned 
and they learned mine. Ellen Corbet 
hard and toilsome life, she 
plained, but Janie, whose for 
amounted to adoration, told me how 
ficing it had been. Ellen had been born of a 
ily which possessed not only great theatrical 
but lofty ideas of the dignity of the theatrical 
profession. She had been most carefully brought 
up and educated, and shielded like any nun from 
the coarser associations of the theatre, and when 
the time came for her to choose her 


Brie 
beella 


it 


to the ideas which she still 
she was twenty-five Ashford met her, and it was 


not until after a long she consented 
to resign her profession, her hopes of 

on her father’s great des’ for the sake of 
Then came a few days of bliss, and then the col- 


lapse of everything, owing to old Ashford’s inter- 
8 


Ellen had a severe illness, which 
nently injured in health. She 
the stage because the ideas of the 


did not pay, and her was on the of 
ruin. Finally the Corbets became bankrupt, and 
went to America, w the father: and the 
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Ellen Corbet had always been able to command a ley, Massachusetts, and Turner’s Falls at | The hulls are formed of light iron plate and ribs, | its usual expression of idiotically out for 
bat it had been in 3 k- 
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Janie entirely ever since 


mind, 
Nelly has forgiven me, and it doesn’t matter now 


to of us. It is so delightful living here 
with her, and hearing nothing about theatres; and 
gardening; and driving Gray Stel about the coun 
try. It is the life, I think, is the most perfect in 
the world. I can’t think what I should do now if 
we had to give it up.” 

“You ee up all your 

? q 


“ Oh, some of them I should always love dearly. 
But my step-mother’s set were not very nice peo- 
eat IAEA os the sings, you know, and so are 
two of my half-sisters, but quite in a different 
line from Aunt Nelly. Everybody respects and 


and mamma was not in good business, that she 
7 support us all, when she knew perfectly 
that she would be in agonies of pain all the 
day from neuralgia in her spine. How I 
to long that I could act then, and earn 
enough for her to rest! But all the wishing in 
the world wouldn’t help me, I was so stupid.’ 
The tears were in Janie’s eyes as she spoke ; 
this failure of hers had evidently been the cause 
of the deepest remorse she had ever felt. I could 
not tell her, as I should have liked to do, that she 


sweeter to me than it had ever been before. 
{ro Bz conTINUED.] 





ON THE CANAL. 


“We Albany at about the break of day; 
As moar as I can remember ’twas te soeced: diy 
‘We.depended on our driver, though he was very 


Althongh we knew the dangers of the raging ca- 


Tax shabby, unlovely canal-boat has never 
found a poet to sing its praises in such numbers 
as are lavished upon the lordly vessels that plough 
the main, It is a kind of craft that claims re- 
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re ee oe canal returned as 
: on as subsequent 
‘ Chesa and Ohio 


charter for the completion of the work ; but man; 


and was successively extended five times by the 
Virginia, and ten times by the Maryland Legisla- 
ture, till 1820, when it was concluded that the 
Potomac River could not be so improved as to 
answer the purpose required. The Board of Pub- 
lic Works in Virginia finally took such measures 
as resulted in the formation of a new company, 

which a continuous canal from Georgetown to 
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in 1826, having cost the im- 
000. This canal is the 
New York, and is one of 
and most important works of its 

otwithstanding the con- 
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Two names that figure conspicuously in the 
history of canal construction are those of the fa- 
mous English nobleman, the Duke of Bridgewa- 
ter, and his equally famous engineer, the self-in- 
structed James BrinDey. 


test facilities for com- 
merce by carrying canals across rivers and through 
mountains wherever it might be practicable to 
construct them. It was of Brinpuey, the self- 
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In our day we look upon canals simply as a 
means for transporting merchandise, that in 
the slowest and most dilatory manner. Our eld- 
ers, however, have no difficulty in remembering 


el with our present luxurious ways of getting 
about the country can not be expected to do it 
justice. To fairly appreciate it, we should look 
at it with the eyes of those stationary beings our 


in which they appeared to those quiet folk: “ 
boats are more airy, light, and comfortable than 








used, 
gave rise to the famous story of the French- 
man who, travelling o.1 a canal-boat, heard the 


he cried 
vere dey say ‘Look out!’ ven dey mean ‘ Look 
inp” t canal-boats have. occasionally been 


jocular description in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
though We find: no serious account of the trans- 
action: “The dangers of the sea are proverbial, 
but then they are to a certain extent discounted 





of the children! the vain efforts to man the boats! 
the crew upon their knees! confusion! thunder! 

! ete., etc. Suddenly, in the offing, res- 
cue! Can it be ?—yes, a man with a cart-horse! 
To hail him to heave to, to ‘heave to,’ to throw 
him a rope, is the work of a moment, and in less 
time than it takes to imagine the whole scene the 
tow-rope tautens, the women cease to yell, the crew 
arise. from their knees, the captain’s eye regains 





realistic sketch on page 984-—full of ity 
to observe the prosperous industries of our coun- 
try, ag shown by the coal and wheat «nd bricks 
transported in this way, and varied only by an 
occasional rain-storm, or the witty sallies of a 
jocular At the same time, if the voy- 
ager have a taste for studying strange phases of 
human nature, he will have plenty of occasion for 
gratifying it on the canal. All migratory people 
are interesting, and canal-boat men not less than 
other nomads. In their vessels they have their 
homes, their wives, and their children. Whilé 
they are moving toward the sea-board or to the 
West, babies are born to them, children are school- 
ed, and young men and women are married. A 
few own homes on shore, and do not allow their 
wives to accompany them, but most of them have 
been brought up in a cabin less spacious than a 
tent. They are cleanly and moral; the common 
schools have had no uses for them; but in wan- 
dering from hamlet to hamlet, and city to city, 
they have acquired singularly varied knowledge, 
and habits at once creditable to themselves and 
interesting to the observer. 





————_ 











HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Tnosr suspenders, madam, are long enough for the 
Sette Se ae are at ae eoeneh teen: 








AIN'T WE GETTING ON SWIMMINGLY»® 





A fag ed in Memphis relates a case of a beantiful 
young ody the daughter of wealthy parents, eloping 
with an editor. This is as it should be. We thought 
all along that the young lady would eventually recover 
pe gg coachman mania and aspire to the nobility 

n, 


Mernproat Man. “ And then, with regard to the swell- 
ing at the back- of your head, I don’t apprehend any- 
thing serious; but you must keep your eye on it.” 





Elopement in California is called the “ Pacific slope.” 





Hvusnann. “ Why did = get three pairs of shoes, 
wife? I'm afraid you will not live to wear them out.” 
Wire. “ Well,-your second wife can wear them out 
if I don’t.” 
Hussanp. “Oh, she has a very delicate foot.” 








LIBERAL ENOUGH. 


Rev. Srrancer. “ What Church is that, my lad ?” 
Newspoy. “ Go-as-you-please Church, Sir. 


Have a paper?” 

















CANAL LIFE.—Drawn sr 8 G. MoCoremms.—{Sex Pact '091,} 
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-the popes'to withdraw the clergy altogether from 
subjection to secular authority. The earlier kings 
after the Conquest resisted this ecclesiastical as- 
as an interference on their ve, 
but the résult was partial, one be- 
ing the exemption of places consecrated to relig- 
ious from arrest for crimes, which led 
to. the itution of .sanctuaries, and also. the 
exemption of clergymen in certain cases from 
criminal punishment by secular judges; from 
this came the benefit of clergy, 

the claim of the privilegium 
ricale, . It was then necessary 
that the prisoner should appear 
. in his clerieal habit and tonsure 
at trial; but. in the course of 
time this was considered unnéc- 
> : essary, and the only proof re- 
quired of ‘the ‘offender was his 





showing to the satisfaction of 


the court that he could read— 
a tare accomplishment except 
among the clergy previous to 
the fifteenth century. At length 
all persons who could read, 
; , ‘whether clergymen or 
- lay clerks (as they were 
called’ in some ancient 
statutes), were admitted 
to the benefit of clergy 
in all prosecutions for 
offenses to which the 

re \ privilege extended. 
: . , Sir cis Palgrave, 
in his Merchant and 
Friar, gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the proceedings 
that took place at these 
trials. A-thief had been 
apprehended in Chepe, 
in the very act of cutting 
a purse from the girdle 
of Sir John de Staple- 
ford, vicar-general of the 
¥ Bishop of Winchester, 
3 and he was condemned 
to be hung at Tyburn. 
Louder and louder be- 
came the cries of the 
miserable culprit as he 
receded from the judges ; 
and just when the ser- 
geants were dragging 
him across the threshold, 





one with authority under his seal to be a fudge in thet, matter at 

every jail-delivery. If the condemned man demandeth to be admit- 

ted to his book, the judge poe giveth him a Fsaisor, and 
ie Pp 


turneth, te what place he wil prisoner readeth so well as he 
tae (Ged taal sometime very slenderly) ; the 4 
asketh of the bishop’s commis: ‘ Feigrn tet 


commissary must say legit or non legit, for these poty ang 
and our men of law be very precise in. their wérds formal. 

he say legit, the judge proceedeth no further to sentence of death ; 
if he say non, the judge forthwith proceedeth to judgment.” 

It appears that the clergy regarded with some jealousy: the ex- 
tension. of the privilege to any but of their own order, and a curious 
instance to this effect is given in the Year-Book, 34th Henry the 
Sixth, c. 49 (145§). A man indicted of felony claimed the “ ben- 
efit,” upon. which the Archdeacon of Westminster Abbey was sent 
for, who, showed him a book, in which the felon read well and 
fluently. Upon hearing this, the court ordered him to be delivered 
to the archdeacon on behalf of the ordinary; but the archdeacon 
refused to take him, alleging that the prisoner was not a clerk, 
This raised a serious difficulty, and the question was one of .par- 
ticular importance to the prisoner, as the judges deliberated whether 
he must not of necessity be hanged. Some delay occurred, and 
meanwhile a more lenient archdeacon being appointed, consented 
to hear the prisoner read, and thus saved his life. A similar 
case, which is recorded in the 21st. Edward the Fourth (1481), was 
not so fortunate in the result to the criminal, for the objection to 
his not being of the Church prevailed, and he was ‘ 

As may naturally be supposed, means were takeii to defeat justice 
by cramming an illiterate criminal sufficiently to pass the ordeal. 
This was, however, an indictable offense. In the 7th Richard the 
Second (1383) the vicar of Round Church, in Canterbury, was ar- 
raigned and tried “ for that by the licenze of the jailer there, he had 
instructed in reading one William Gore, an approver, who at the 
time of his apprehension was unlearned.” 

For the ordeal of the “ benefit” the fifty-first psalm Was. gen- 
erally selected, and the opening words; Miserere mei Deus; came 
to be considered what was popularly termed the “ neck-verse!’ par 
excellence. It appears, however, from what we have quoted from 
Sir Thomas Smith as the mode of test, that the Scriptures; might 
be opened at. any place;.and a passage from one of our old 
writers seems to imply that a particularly difficult psalm might be 
proposed : 

“ At holding up of a hand, 
Though our chaplain can not preach, 
Yet he'll suddenly you teach 
To read of the hardest psalm.” ; 

There are several allusions to the ‘“neck-verse” by: dramatists 
and others. Thus, in the Jew of Malta we have, “ Within forty 
feet of the gallows conning his neck-verse.” In the “History 
of King Lear’’: 

‘* Madame, I hope your grace will s' 
Betweene me and my neck-verse, if be 
Call'd in question for opening the king’s lettera,” 
And in Massinger’s Guardian (iv., 1): 
** Have not your in 


ments 
To tune pn you should ¢ up, but twang 


As you ‘would read your neck-verse.” 

In “ Hudibras” (part iii., c. 1) there is an allusion to the practice of 
singing a psalm at the gallows ; the criminal casdenined to be hung 
who was unable to read a-verse in the Penline was to slag, or at 
least hear a verse sung, under the gallows before he was turned 
off. The popular saying among the people was that. “if they 
could not read their neck-verse at the sessions, they must sing it 
at.the gallows.” 

“(And if they can not read one vetse 
I’ th? Pealms, must sing it, and that’s worse.” 
Scott, in his “Lay of the Last Minstrel” (Canto L., v. 
24), makes £ir William of Deloraine cay, 
“ And safer by none may thy errand be don 
Than, noble dame, by ine; 
Letter vor line know I never. a one, 
Were't my neck-verse at Hairebeo”— 


in allusion to the place of execution for maratmférs at 
Carlisle. 

On account of the many abuses which attended the 
ptactice of benefit of clergy, the subject was taken up 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh. Burnet, in his His- 
tory of the Reformation, says: .“ A law of Henry the 
Seventh for burning in the hand clerks convicted of 
felony did not prove a sufficient restraint. . And when 
in the fourth year of the following reign it was enact- 
ed that all murderers and robbers should be denied 
the benefit of their clergy, two. provisos were added to 
make the'bill pass through the House ef Lorde: the one 
for excepting all such as were within the holy orders of 
bishop, priest, or deacon, and the.o that. the act 
should only be in force until the next Parliament, 
Pursuant to this act, many murderers“and felons were 
denied their clergy, and the law passed on them to the 
great satisfaction of the nation; but this gave t 
offense to the clergy, and the Abhetof Winch cont 








mand_.of Holy 
Church . the 
benefit of my 
clergy!”  -The 
thief. was. re- 
placed at the 
bar. © During 
j the earlier por- 
a tion of the pro- 











“CHRISTMAS MORNING—AT THE MAST-HEAD.”—From a Patwrine sy Wrusas Sate tie 








: kind - hearted 

vicar - general 

had evidently been much grieved and troubled by his enforced 
participation in the condemnation, of the criminal. for- 
ward, he now addressed the in 


kneeling prisoner ; he inclined his ear. lips 
ghastly caitiff were seen to quiver. “ ut clerieus,” instantly 
exclaimed the vicar-general ; and this ration at once delivered 


: where, 
| of day and the air of ee ee ay 
an 


the bread of tribulation; the water of sorrow, until he 
shall have sought atonement. for and expiated his 


Sir Thomas Smith, in his Commonwealth of England (1565), gives 
the mannner of administering the test. Deke bishop must send 


| 





said, in a sermon at Paul's Cross, that the act was con- 


trary io the law of God and to the liberties of Holy Church, and 


that all who had assented to it had, by so doing, incurred the ceny 
‘sures of the Church.” 

Notwithstanding the attempts made to effect some radical 
€ in the laws of clerical immunities, it is curious that the 
Hage ce of calling upon a convicted oF pce to read, in order to prove 

un 


is title to the “benefit,” continued until a comparati late pe 
riod. A case occurred in 1666 where the bishop’s psn ta had 


deceived the court. by eee thet Jun to the faet, that a vet 
oner could read; upon which Chief Justice Kelynge rebuked bi 
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tennial Grounds, between the Main Building 
and Memorial Hall, and from there they rode up 
Belmont Avenue to the point where they ex- 
pected to meet the riders from Germantown. 
These were soon seen “coasting” down the 
long asphalted slope of Chamouni Hill, and com- 
ing toward their would-be escort at a_ terrific 
pace. “Coasting” consists in throwing the legs 
up over the handles and allowing the bicycle to 
rush of its own impetus down hill. It can only 
be done with safety where the road is perfectly 
smooth, hard, and free from obstructions; but, 
under such conditions, bicycle coasting affords 
one of the most glorious and exhilarating of sen- 
sations, and, next to ballooning, its motion most 
nearly resembles the flight of a bird. 

The united clubs and unattached riders, num- 
bering nearly sixty in all, then proceeded to the 
Main.Exhibition Buildipg, where one of the cap- 
tains put them through a drill, the intricate evo- 
lutions of which they managed with great skill. 
At a bugle call the long line of riders in single 
file would change to double file, then four and 
six abreast, and as quickly back to single. The 
wheeling and turning were performed with the 
accuracy of a body of well-drilled cavalry, and 
the large gathering of spectators applauded the 
fine points of the drill most heartily. The drill 
was ended with some fine exhibitions of speed, 
and after an hour thus spent in the hall, the riders 
started for a run of a dozen miles or so over the 
country roads, their athletic forms, set off by the 
close-fitting bicycle suits, attracting admiration 
wherever they went. ; 





To Users or Sream—Hundreds have been 
deceived by worthless compounds sold by un- 
scrupulous parties for Asbestos Steam Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings, which have proven unsatisfac- 
tory, and have cost from 50 to 100 per cent. more 
than the genuine, which are the most effective 
and economical non-conductors in the world, and 
are manufactured only by the H. W. Johns Man- 
ufacturing Company, 87 Maiden Lane. Be sure 
and note the address, and send for samples, 
prices, and estimates of cost of applying, before 
making contracts.—[ Com. } 





Burnetr’s Katuiston.—No part of our phys- 
ica) organization is more worthy of careful atten- 
tion than the skin. Its delicate structure and 
mechanism render it sensitive to the slightest 
obstructions, whether arising from sunburn, from 
dust, or the changing of air and wind. Burnett’s 
Kalliston is prepared expressly to remove all 
these; and the result of its use is a perfectly 
healthy action, and a softness and loveliness of 
texture that health alone will induce.—[ Com.] 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other,rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—{Com.] 





ALLEnN’s Brain Food positively cures nervous de- 
bility. $1. Send for Circular. 315 ist Av. N. Y.-(Com] 








STUTTERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send 
for description to Simpson & Co., Box 2236, N. ¥.-(Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the a of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well -selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast - tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save ts many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicions use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ena. 
ESTERBROOK'S SEE 
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604 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents in the U.S. for 


MINTON'S enanerteo TILES 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRIOK & TILE Oo. 


Art Painted, Enamelled, Encaustic, and Plain Tiles. 
Tile Hearths, Mantel Facings, Jardinieres, &c. Art 
Pottery, Placques, Flower Pots, &c., &c. Will open 
a branch at No. 1177 Broadway during the holidays only, 


604 sxoeaeep 1177 

EEP YOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 
F\ er’s Patent Gravel Paper—a great convenience. 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


9() Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c.,with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Husraxp, Nassau, N.Y. 











A year’s subscription would be a charming Christmas present.—Z1on’s HERALD, Boston. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 





The unprecedented success which has attended the publication of this journal, from the first 
Number, and the necessity of finding space for the literary and artistic contributions that come 
pouring in from every part of the country, have induced the publishers to increase its size to six- 


teen pages. This change, which will take effect with the 


Number, issued December 23, 


1879, will enable the publishers to give their young readers every week an increased variety of 
stories, poems, sketches, and other attractive reading, from the best writers that can be secured. 
The publishers will also avail themselves of this occasion to present Hampzr’s Youne Psorx to 
their subscribers in new and enlarged type, which will greatly add to the beauty and attractiveness 


of its appearance. 


No pains or expense will be spared to make Harper’s Youne Pgopie the most entertaining, 
instructive, high-toned, and popular weekly paper for the youthful readers of America. 


TERMS. 
Single subscriptions for one year, $1 50; five subscriptions, one year, $7 00— payable in 


Four cents a Number. 


advance. Postage free. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber desires to commence with the Number issued after the receipt of order. 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 QNLY. 
Thirteen Numbers of Hanrer’s Youna Propie will be furnished to every 


yearly subscriber 
to Harper’s WERKLY for 1880; or, Harper’s Youne Propie and Harper’s Wexxty will be sent to 
any address for one year, commencing with the first Number of Hanrer’s Weexty for January, 1880, 


on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The fine promise of the first number for freshness, 
interest, and wholesomeness will be fulfilled by the ex- 
ertions of the foremost writers and artists of the time. 
Harper’s Young People is destined to be as widel 
popular as g editorial management, wise liberality 
of ee and a ye oper egal of the 
wants of the great juvenile reading pu’ can make 
it.—New York Eventng Post. . 


to 
Attractive, well-filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 


trated. A year’s subscription. would be a charming 
Christmas present.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

For neatness, el of ens, and contents 
gene, it is unsurpassed by any pu lication of the 
kind yet brought to our notice. — h Gazette, 

The little folks — to hold a mass-meeting and 
adopt se t cme pees d ra will be 
more delightful than ever, the 8 e 
beards longer and d phe tty wah _ 

The stories are bright, entertaining, and instructive. 
fang f avoid prosiness, and there is not a boy or girl 
nt 
The itlustrations are capital.—New York Express, 

Young — is as artfully suited to the tastes of 
boys and girls as Harper’s other famous periodicals to 
the likings of adults. The same literary and artistic 
will and lavish outlay that have built up Harper's 
Monthly, Weekly, and ar will make Young People 
also a household favorite. The new promises 
poh phd 5m Ay eo aly aaa ‘= 
and useful knowledge, tnade en —New 
York Journal af Commerce. . 


Just the paper to take the eye and secure the atten- | ed. 


tion of the boys and girls. Daily Union. 

The reading matter is ,and the er tae are 
many and pleasing. This children’s weekly is as well 
established now as if it were a twelve-month, instead 
of a three-weeks-old.— Philadelphia Press. 

It is among the most favorable signs of the times 
that publications attractive to the young, and at least 
harmiess to morals, are on increase; and among 
these Harper’s Young People, from its elevated literary 


tone, and from the artistic excellence of its illustrations, 
will take a high —Canada Presbyterian. 





7 With entertalning matte, 


e country who will not read them with interest. | has been 
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y, for them, must be altogether 
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written, it will friends of all its young readers st 





the entertainment, 
youth. With clean white unclea 
thought or su artistic with 
bright, pleasing, tru there 

be no excuse for parents and 


children any longer to ind in a week) of 
carrion or poison.— Christian wckiy, X ¥. 




















Absolutely pure. Made from — Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other ee a oa makes such light, flaky hot 

uxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
me eed without fear of ~ ills resulting from my | 
n 


wholesomeness by the Government Chem 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


Manufacturer of 

C. STEHR, Manvtactarer of 

Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 

sale and tetail. Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.¥. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


ATENTS, LABELS, CAVEATS. 
MUNN & Cd., 87 Park Row, New York, Proprie- 
tors of the Sorentiric Ameeroan. Thirty-four years’ 
experience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-book on 
Patents, with full directions and advice, sent free. 


CELLULOID EYE-GLASSES 
Pay eae ectrtey won mwenky won enone 
known, Sold b on 
by SPENCER 3. . OO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
The New ved Self-Inker. 
¢ $2 CHARM PRESS S800 
2x8, with Printing-Office, for $3. Six 
larger sizes, 8c. stamp for 

W. C. EVANS, 60 N. Ninth St., Philada. 


gt eles a ACADENY, ote, Pa. 
vil Engineering, Chem Classi 
Degrees conieered.” Col, THEO. HYATY, ptt jer 




















Vienna and 398 Grand Street, N. Y 


IMPORTANT ARF BOOKS, 


Art in America. 
A Critical and Historical Sketch. By 8. G. W. 


Bensamtn. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Ilumi- 
nated Cloth, $4 00, : 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8. G. W. Benszamin. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, 
Illuminated and Gilt, $3 50. 


Pottery and Porcelain. : 
Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 
With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the 
Use of Collectors. By Witt C. Pao, LL.D, 
Tilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, in a box, $7 00, 


The Ceramic Art. 
A Compendium of the History and Manufacture 
of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jenniz J. Youne. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

The China Hunters Club. 
By the Youngest Member. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 
By Hareer Presocorr Srorrorp. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illaminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 
By Colonel Grorex Warp Nionors. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sw” Harper & Broruens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


NEW “COMBINATION” CANE-SEAT for 
Teseati Canvas-Back. Strongest on 











Agent's FREE. Easy nailed 
HALE & RN, Pertasacera, Pa. 
N bs { Present—A gilt bound A: 
A Ama 48 & ved pages, Ha 
select quotations, all for 18, postpaid, P. O, stam: 
taken. Agente wanted. Bros., West Haven, Ct, 
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APPY HOURS co Pal ‘¥, ; 
Theatrical Publishers, No. 5 Beekman a ew York. 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


athe eteate ie Rew Tork b FARES ZEROED, 
CONDI, MgKESEON & HL. K. & F. B. 
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The Waverley Novels, 


HARPER’S 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Sir WALTER "soore. Bart, 
Printed from large new type. 
With 2000 MMustrations. 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 volumes, bound | CURES BRIGHT’S DIS! eaee. INFLAMMATION OF 
in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 


rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 
POPULAR EDITION: 2 volumes (two vols. 
Pea a f+ oon g sagan $1 25 per volume; 
Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
pons oma ny Sing big 
Each of the above editions contains the full num- 
ber of 2000 Ellustrations. 
Printed from LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- 
SOME PAPER, and are the 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 
American people. : 


Complete sets in boxes. 





THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


‘VT HE ‘Tarecs 16 conceded by eminent men fa thie country and Europe to be “Tus txamso 
American Newspaper.” It is now than ever before to 
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Premiums for 1879-~80.—Extraordinary Offers.. 

Tux Triscxe has always dealt liberally with its friends who have used their time and influ- 

resnitinstbns oa Retna testy Aare nap a Premium List su in liberality 

ered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in calling attention ¢ following : 
THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 
Being the last (1879) edition of Cuamprrs’s Reorcwonanaa, a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People, complete and Unabridged, with large additions upon topics of interest to 
American readers, in twenty volumes, the first soto comprising the exact and entire text of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, omitting only the cuts, and the last six containing several thousand 
topics not found in the original work, besides additional treatment of many there presented. 
This portion is designed to meet the special wants of American readers, supplying the natural 
deficiencies of the English work. 

The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia, which sells at eighty dollars ! 

Two of the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in press and will be ready in a 
few days, and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until the entire 
ee volumes are completed, which will be about August or September, 1880, 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: . 


For $12.—THE pag pa dag Ba Sarees re eee vols., substantially bound in cloth, and 
one #u ribe: 
For $18.-THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 2 vols., as above, and Tus Semi-Wxexiy 


For $18-THE p LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and ten copies of Tux 
For $27.-THE Tipeany 6 Y OF Ul U AL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and twenty copies of 
For $26,-THE LIBRARY OF 7OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and Tus Dairy Taronr, 

The vein will in "a cases be sent by mail, ex or otherwise as the subscriber may direct, at his 


expense, but with no charge for packing. We shall in sending them in the order in which by nag 


have been received on the Ist of January, 1880, when certain} five and probably six volumes will be ready, 
and shall send thenceforward, as su subscribers ma y direct. 4 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT ! 


Worcester’s Great Unabridged Dictionary Free! 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send, at subscriber's expense for frei or deliver in New York 
pi ne Mater Great ee Quarto Illustrated Dictionary, bouud og hy edition of 1879, 
w any one remittin 
very best edition of that — ‘ork, to Atti: 
) for a poe tea one pees in advance, or five one-year su subserfptions to THE WEEKLY; or, 
6 a =e rte aiptornd brea pg D —> iS five one-year subscriptions to THE 8S. SEMI-WEEKLY; 


tor s ie te three-yeare subscription tn vo hy to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
‘or one dollar ‘ins Deatlowsey con be be sent by mail to any part of the United States. 


Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year........... 0 00 THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

SEMI-WEEELY TRIBUNE, 1 3 00 Single copy, 1 year.............. $2 00 
Five copies, 1 year, each......... - 2650 Five copies, 1 year, each. += 
Ten copies, 1 year, each,......... 2 00 Ten copies, 1 year, each.......... 1 00 


And one free copy for every 10 subscribers. ‘And one free eopy for every 10 subscribers. 

When the fact is considered that Tux Werxty Trisune, both in the quantity and the quality of its 
reading matter, is the equal of any, and the superior of most of the $3 and $4 literary and religious papers, 
and that Tux Semi-Wrexiy containe twice as much reading matter every week as Tux Werxty, this 
reduction in Sa aa is one of the must notable instances of oe enterprise. 


ttances should be made by Draft on New York, Post-Office Order, or in Registered Letter. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
MODEL WORKING 


TOY ENGINES AND FIGURES. 


one's as 
mail for yt EE 





res, Pulleys, &c., all 
poet ee working order, by 
K & SNYDER, 


124 anit ta 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED SF=% | GRAND HOLIDAY OFFER 
Gen. GRANT ““rere” WORLD | scr mination 


im every 

lower than ever before. PIANOS, 8145 
by Hon. J. T. Hendley, te ’ 
D5 te ry a, rm a yee be $165 oases, $250 and upwards, including ‘Cover, 








A 
people want of your life to GANS.'845, 162, 475, 
m pl oney Beware = eis by m a 20, and » $62 Be. 100, Boek #100, 
uniq ft 
trations: elegant x marvellous. cheap- rsinpd om 15 sie pie uP PNA L, esa or iteerated 
ness render this ly popular. ufactarer 


immensely 
20,000 ae SOLD. Circulars free, bangs A T. PATTERSON 











oer 2 ms, U.S.A. 
sean tad os Sena, re | ——— 
consrrrorron waren. |HURPENS PERIODICILS. 
. = a HARPER'S MAGAEDNE, Gin Senr.. me 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
; : HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 4 00 





DROPS OF 


AQ constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 





D. CA- Yo Weexiy.......>One Year.......... 
Tis OFTHE Rabun Bigpanen gesVet: | tare passe" sO™ Toe-—~-00 0 
ae eau Oe cemudensae a Specialty. pen aes ees } One MM sos ce seca 7 00 
For sale by all Druggists, SendforCircular. . | #8." 
by Harrge’s Maaazine,.... ‘ 
MORGAN & aac s 59 John Siegel Se <.| eras Baaanans..-<. } One Year........... 7 00 
Hanrzr’s Weexty....... : 
nmin 2 erga } One Year........... 7 00 
Hanrper’s WeExty....... 









Haxzrza’s Youne peng Sh For Year 1880 only. 5 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced With the Nam- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money braer or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Feanxtm Squarz, New Yorx, 


Tow Soret aive Som 

oo Hg he & Printing Press, en 

Farben preamemabhe te Sop 
Baltimore, Md. Pricelist Free. 








ee 
Boe 


4 ii Tye 





wi — ype ote or expense 
i for circular to 
sgenis,, O. end ta New York City. 


[RE CARELESS ENGINEER,” 
Trees. Bold by ail the tos pe dcalen. 
Circulats free. Address 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ART IN AMERICA. ACriea! and Historie! Sket Sketch. 
8& G. W. Bewsamrn, y ——— hen 


11. 
THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adven 


tures of Two Youths in a Journey to Ja) 
andChina. B rg eee in 
ii. 


STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun Av- 
piseton Symonvs. Revised and Evla by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Iv. 


THE Origa, Migrations, and OF pean ale 
Their Origin, ate ani of Civilization 
Sa we. By Joun T. . Svo, 


A FEW iggy ng in New GUINEA. By Ocravivs 

C. Sronz. 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 
Vi. 

HARPERS’ LATIN vay Aas dana A Latin Dic- 

fom Fonnded on the tion of “ Freund’s 

Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. Anpriws, 

LLD. by mee Enlarged, and in great part Re- 

pense ©  ——— T. Lewis, Ph.D., cand Cuaries 

nen, LED. fessor of Latin oa Columbia Col- 


vial Bra hg Price: in Boards, 
vicat at 90 I Sheep, 60; Half Leather, 


Vil. 
baer ge, THE WINTER'S TALE, Edited, 
Notes, by Witt1am J. Rove, A.M. iliustra- 
se 16mo, ee Paper, 50 cents. 


Uniform with Classics: The ~ y 
chant of Venice. alius .—The Tempest.— 
beth.—A Midsum- 


Henry VIIL—Richard fear. 
"8 V.—As You Like It. 
—Ha Ado ‘About moans, —Romeo 
and ge Sam hae om my t.—The Win- 
ter’s Tale.— Goldsmith's Select Poems. —Gray’s 
Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, [llnstrated. 70 cents 
per volame; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 
Vill. 
WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. Chosen and Edited by 
Marrusw Agnoxp, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
1X, 
THE PRINCESS iDLEWAYS. A Fairy Book. By 


Mrs. W. J. Hays. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. x 


TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. B 


Groner E. Wantne, Jr. Beautifully Llustrated. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





A Doubting Heart. By Anniz Kearny. 15 centa. 


Little Miss Primrose, By the Author 6f“ St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 15 cents. i 


Donna Quixote. By Justin AoCanrny. 15 cents, 


The Egoist. A Comedy ” Narrative By Gzorcz 
Merepitu. 15 cents. 


The Bells of Penraven. By B. L. Fanzzow. 10 cents. 
High Spirits. By Jauzs Pan, 15 cents. 


The Mistletoe Bough for Christians, 1879. Edited by 
a8 Brapvon. 10 cents. 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. M.< O. W. Orrenant. 10 cents, 
The Parson o’ Dumford. By Groner Manvitix Fenn. 
15 cents. 


The Bertrams. By Anruony Tro.iopz, 15 cents, 
Sense and Sensibility. By J anz Avstren. 15 cents, 
Cousin Henry. By Awrnoxy Trouttore. 10 cents. 
Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Anthor of “‘ John Hali- 
Sennen.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 26; 4to, Rape, 


Madge Dunraven. By the Author of ‘‘ The Queen of 
Connanght.” 10 cents. 


The Sunken Rock. By Guonex Corries.. 15 cents. 
The Pickwick Papers. By Cuaries Dickens, 20 cts. 
The Talisman, By Sir Waxres Soort, Bart. 15 cts. 
Burning their Ships. By Banwer Patiuirs. 20 cents. 
Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Awxz Bratz. 15 cts. 
The Two Miss Flemings. 15 cents. 
The Afghan’s Knife. By R A. Srzenpare. 15 cents, 
e@” Harrer & Broruens will send any of the adove 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea Harrrr’s Cararoeus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Fr, Franklin Square, W. Y, 
> 

G55 GG peer toate dae” Boma 

EG. Rivsour # Co 418 Puitos St, N.Y. 


$2 SA arcu. PP mon 7, abe ae world. 


$ 3 i] Qetues® A eae yon my ana pee best 
the world ; one sample 
pamag Pr sews tal wo aeny Reet ring 


O77 7 Kiissece tO VICKERY, Augusta, Se 


$66 Ax A week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portland, Me. 























N. & A. POTTS, 236 North Front St., Philadelphia. 








SO St tne Makes HERALD, Box 9; Philn, Pa 
Silver Ww home 
5O Spears Outdt, loc. U_8. Card Cos Northtord, Cc 8798s srk. $880 io ot home sua mt. Oobaty 





A Sea an nac Pate °5 2000 Recipe 


ee BE Coase Fearne Raeee ‘Arbors itich, $7 7oun Sut tree. SHAW 200. Angemta Melee 











worth $5 free, 


$5 to $20 Mies brinecn a Con Fortine’. he, 


ane AT An. i NN cb LE TTD 


aM oe 
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ee 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





























THERE'S HEALTHY “RESUMPTION.” 





YOUMAN’S 
ae Poh Si HATS 














JAMES VIOK, Rochester, N. ¥. 





tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
tendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 





BSTABLISHED 1820. 


C.G,GUNTHER’S SONS 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 234 Si., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES and CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS AND WRAPS, 
Far Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 
ALL OF THEIR OWN MAKE; 
in New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 


Qeéers by mall, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


WEBSTER’. GREAT 


One Large Volume. $3 00. 


MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CUBEBS 
Yi, And Cigarettes, 

A Sure Remedy for Carargn, 
Corp in the Heap, Asrama, 
ali Diskasrs of the Taroar, 
Hay-Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 

JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden —-. ¥.,U.8.. A. 
a Boe t pes 
a 0 
cents. Sold by Draggiets. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WH. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
@” Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


WATCHES Eceavnreccrss 























ver Tt Watches mailed 
'N.H. White, Newark,N.J. 


been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
y. Sold by druggists. 








TusaL CAIN. 
grain cre publi in thi for the pom Masonic En- 


Pray 
Stree shade 








roe For pat 





‘BRADLEY & CO., ” 
ee 















“res mailed on 2) 
Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. X; City. |: 














BS Printing Press 


omit 








Kélecy & Oo. Merlaca, Donn 








THIRTY YEARS 





BRONCHIAL Lae og were intro- 


, being 
a conven 


substances in 






tain cngraneenre 





teyiriont 7 Ake SnD 





among physicians in - 
Bronshiat 


0; ‘ections a 
whe BRONCHIAL THOCHES oon con- 
acting directly on the 


Larynz, restori oN 
hen. relaxed, 


a Satanic. 
‘HE e Geneon CINE spa mae 


fash IN BOXE 
PRICES, 25 aie, 50 pte 8 AND $1 PER BOX. 


AGO THE 





A COUGH, COLD, or SORE 
ema al 3s immediate atten- 


15503 


TROCHES are not new and untried, 
yut; having been tested by wide and 
an entire gen- 

well-mer- 


2 oa SS in 









esteem 
ee 
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GENTS WANTED For A TOUR 


ROUND THE WORLD 


1obY GENERAL GRAI GRANT. = 


This is the fastest book ever pu sa scite 
only comeiete and authen: a arant's — 
work and our extra Meng ress 

ATIONAL P' G CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








“THE MORPHINE CRAVE,” 

Or, how I cured the mm habit. B: 

a victim of ~ Rey os eight com” had me i 

nae Ds. Crxssox Pratt, State St., © , 
no} 








THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 
GOLD WATCH CASES. 


Key and Stem Winders of all Sizes. 


The most elegant, Durable, Popular, and the BEST 
}GOLD WATCH CASES ever made for so LITTLE 
MONEY.’ For sale by the Watch and Jewelry Trade 
generally, throughout the United States and British 
Provinees. None genuine that are not stamped G. W, 
Lapp’s patent, with date under the bezel. REFUSE 
ALL OTHERS. Send for full descriptive circulars to the Manufacturers, 








J. A. BROWN & GO. 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 










































sone 
, Price of one.”—New York 


om | 
et oda ibe palma sgainatall all rivals.”"—Commereiat, Louis- 


























